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What Would You Like To See 
In This Magazine? 


What subjects do you especially wish to have taken up ? 
What writers would you like to hear from ? 
What material already printed has proved especially helpful ? 


Do you need more practical work or more educational articles for inspir- 
ation and uplift ? 


Will You Help To Make The Magazine More Helpful? 


Shall we have a practical exchange of ideas ? 


Will you co-operate by sending an account of one thing which has 
proved especially helpful and worth while in your own school— 
kindergarten or primary—one method of carrying on your work, one 
device used in your teaching, one bit of hand work, one play or game, 
one new idea which has proved its worth ? 


For every practical contribution which is accepted, WE WILL EXTEND 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE YEAR, OR MAKE YOU A CASH PAY- 
MENT OF $1.00. 

Send all contributions and suggestions to THE Epiror, KINDERGARTEN 


AND First GRADE, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


The Magazine Is Yours. You Can Make It What You Will. 
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The Responsibility of the Kindergarten to its Own Ideals 


By Catharine R. Watkins, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Washington, D. C. 


= one of the many new books on the war the 

question is asked ‘Shall the present crisis be 
met as a challenge to strength or as an occasion for 
despair?””’ When we see mighty empires shaken to 
their foundations, ancient thrones overturned, stand- 
ards of honor and of morality trampled in the dust, 
and ideals in which we trusted no longer holding 
sway over mankind, we are tempted to despair—but 
these are the depths. On the reverse side of the 
picture we shall find the ideal with power to inspire 
as never before; we see acts of courage, of self- 
sacrifice, of the generous pouring out of self and 
substance for others, of brotherliness unlimited by 
space or race—these are the heights, and they chal- 
lenge all of our strength to hold them, both for 
ourselves and for the children who will one day take 
our places. 

Remote as our own work sometimes seems from 
this world-struggle, which cannot but occupy the 
forefront of consciousness with us all, it is to the 
school that the nation has intrusted its greatest 
responsibility, for the character of our schools will 
largely determine the type of the future manhood 
and womanhood of America. We cannot therefore 
afford to permit this age with its stupendous problems 
affecting every department of the world’s work, to 
become an occasion for despair. Let us rather meet 
it as a challenge to a better understanding, and 
a broader, nobler use of the ideals to which we stand 
committed. 

The word ideal is sometimes used as synonymous 
with that which is visionary, elusive, but unless the 
ideal becomes a dynamic force condemning, and at 
the same time gradually transformjng, the actual, we 
are either consciously or unconsciously shamming 
its possession. With the destruction of so much 
that is good, we find that this war has also thrown 
into disfavor a few of our current evils, and one of 
them is sham. To-day one is either a slacker or he 
is not, an American or he is not, a Christian or he is 
not—and the test of his honesty is the deed. Our 
President has even suggested this test in his definition 
of Democracy, for he says that Democracy is not 
a form of government, nor a political party, but a 
“rule of conduct.”’ 


Our first responsibility, then, to any ideal is to 


discover whether it will stand this test, to see whether 
we really possess it in the dynamic sense, whether 
it carries over from the realm of theory to that of 
practice. Many of us accept what we are pleased to 
call our ideals as thoughtlessly as we do a meal which 
we have had no hand in preparing. The difference, 
however, is that our physical machinery takes up 
the food, assimilates it, and makes it over into flesh 
and blood for us, but our ideals lie inert, undigested 
as it were, unless we consciously make them over 
into power. 

In the early days of the kindergarten when we 
had to defend our principles we held them more 
consciously, for the new system of teaching had to 
convince the doubter that its ideals were made of 
workable stuff, that they were educationally sound. 
To-day this necessity has been removed and such 
a variety of interpretations have left their mark on 
kindergarten thought and practice that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to keep one’s vision clear. 
“Do not dare to live,”’ said Phillips Brooks, ‘without 
some clear intention toward which your living shall 
be bent;’’ and yet many of us, with the responsibility 
of other lives resting upon us, dare to teach without 
any clear goal toward which we are moving. Let 
us then pause and consciously examine our daily 
work with the children, for if our ideals mean 
anything vital to us personally we should find them 
operative in practice. 

We cannot, for example, believe in the funda- 
mental principle of the kindergarten—that of se/f- 
realization, of the development of the self through its 
own activity—and at the same time make little or no 
provision for the child’s initiative and leadership, 
for his growth in thought power and in ability to 
project and to carry his own plans to a successful 
issue. We cannot hold to harmonious development 
and at the same time stress the physical and 
intellectual and minimize the social and spiritual; 
and so on through the whole range of ideals to which 
we, as kindergartners, pledge allegiance. We do 
not realize, unless we pause to take stock of ourselves 
occasionally, that our practice may be lagging behind 
and not be a true interpretation of what we honestly 


hold in theory. It has been said that “man is 


destined by his very greatness to pursue ends he 
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cannot adequately achieve,’ and we do not look for 
perfect correspondence, nor do we desire uniform 
interpretations in practice, but we may legitimately 
expect teaching methods to reflect some degree of 
conformity with the teaching ideals. Otherwise we 
have ground for concluding that the ideals are too 
vague, too indefinite, to function in control of 
practice, which is only another way of saying that 
we do not really possess them. 

We need not only to possess our ideals, but to see 
that our insight into their scope and meaning is 
steadily widening to keep pace with new demands 
and rapidly changing conditions. Consistency alone 
might crystallize into so rigid and narrow a following 
of tradition that we would find ourselves out of 
sympathy with the big movements in our modern 
life and, like the figures which Dante portrays, 
condemned forever to walk with our faces turned 
backwards. 

While I believe that truth is “‘the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever,” I also believe that the angle of 
vision changes and that as we go forward we discover 
unexpected depths and untried heights; otherwise 
there would be no growth and man would lose what 
Browning calls his “distinctive mark’’—progress. 
Ideals which we might with truth have claimed as 
peculiarly our own a few years ago are so no longer, 
for they have permeated the schools and also every 
agency for child welfare. It becomes our responsi- 
bility to study them in these wider applications and 
to take advantage of the best which modern 
psychology, pedagogy, and sociology place at our 
command to-day, in order that our own ministry 
may be intelligent and adequate. This knowledge 
should be possessed by the younger kindergartners 
as well as by those of wider experience, for the 
teacher who has the daily work with the children 
should keep in touch with modern thought and 
progressive educational methods. She should know 
some of the best experiments which are being made 
both in the kindergarten and in the primary grades; 
the new movements in playground work, in vacation 
schools and community centers; that with eyes 
opened to the many forces working with her, she 
may meet her individual problems with renewed 
strength and broadened vision. 

This extensive side of study, embracing the wider 
application of our ideals, should not exclude tke 
intensive, for we need a background of knowledge 
within our own field in order to be able to weigh, to 
test, and to compare the new with the old. Without 
this re-study of kindergarten ideals at their source, 


one is in danger of being carried away by every wind 
of doctrine, for dangers lurk in the widened outlook 
unless study be directed by a balanced judgment. 
Principles which we hold dear are not in gravest 
danger when we are fighting for their existence, for 
it is then that we are defining them to ourselves most 
clearly—the principle of democracy, for instance, is 
safer for the world to-day than it was in the selfish, 
luxurious years preceding this terrible war. It is 
when men begin to think well of us that we are told 
to ‘‘beware,”’ for it is then that we grow careless, the 
spirit which inspired to noble deeds sits down in 
ease, until, like Samson asleep, we are shorn of our 
strength. The kindergarten needs to ‘‘beware’’ 
to-day, for with the popular acceptance of many of 
its ideals there arises a need for balanced judgment, 
and deepened insight to guard against extreme 
interpretations which threaten to send it adrift 
without chart or compass. 

Take the principle of individual freedom, for 
example, which is receiving the sanction of educators 
to-day and being heralded as a new gospel, and strip 
it of the two words ‘‘under law,’’ which have ever 
been a part of this ideal in the mind of the true 
kindergartner, and where are we! Immediately we 
open the doors to chaos, we have a Russia on our 
hands in the world of education. The only freedom 
for the individual which can possibly mean growth 
is that which is controlled by social needs, social 
values, and social aims. We should do our utmost 
to guard this fundamental ideal against an inter- 
pretation which will in the end contradict itself, for 
while a democracy needs to safeguard its own growth 
by providing conditions in its schools which will 
insure freedom of thought and action, it also demands 
that laws made for the good of the whole shall be 
strictly obeyed by each member. Can we do better 
in the kindergarten than to go back to our old ideal 
of a ‘“‘republic of childhood,’’ wherein each child had 
a share in making the few simple rules which con- 
trolled the group and where the judgment of the 
group was always brought to bear on the offender? 
Does not this embody the very spirit of American 
institutions? 

The throwing down of barriers has not only 
affected standards of’ conduct but also those of skill 
and of beauty, for in the desire to leave the children 
free to work out their own projects the kindergartner 
hesitates to give the needed criticism which will lift 
to higher levels, or to select the response which is 
valuable by reason of its power to lead to higher and 
broader interests. There are dangers, too, for the 
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inexperienced kindergartner in thus separating her 
from the children, for she may, on the one hand, 
simply drift along, aiming for no conscious goal and 
leading her children nowhere, or she may grow to 
see her schoolroom as a laboratory only and permit 
the attitude of the scientific observer to overshadow 
that of the companion. ‘Come let us live with the 
children” implies observation both intelligent and 
sympathetic, but its call means primarily a sharing 
of interests, a companionship which nurtures while it 
observes. 

I do not wish this statement to be understood as 
implying any adverse criticism against the splendid 
and much needed work which has been and is now 
being done along the line of efficiency tests for 
kindergarten children, which of course demand 
intelligent observation on the part of the kinder- 
gartner. | am simply seeking to guard against 
extremes, and in so doing it may be wise to remind 
ourselves that a true balance is no more endangered 
by the extreme forward movement than it is by an 
extreme backward swing. Equilibrium is maintained 
by constant interaction between the two, in the 
mental, no less than in the physical realm. By 
this | do not mean an uncertain seesaw movement, 
first to one extreme and then to the other, but 
a constant renewal of the old by the new and a 
constant steadying of the new by the old. Ideals, 
like living organisms, can best preserve their vitalizing 
power through continuous reconstruction. The 
ultimate principle will persist, but every application 
to a new circumstance or a new condition will reveal 
a fresh aspect of meaning and a wider range of 
adaptation. 

Aside from extremes, there is another line along 
which | think the kindergarten’ should ‘beware,”’ 
for in its effort to adjust-itself more perfectly to the 
primary grades there is a danger of a superficial 
union which may in the end defeat the purposes of 
each. Correlation which will mean natural, uninter- 
rupted development for the children cannot be 
attained by the adoption on either side of materials, 
devices, or activities which are not suited to the 
child’s stage of growth. There are so many hopeful 
signs to-day that we are beginning to draw together 
on the only sure basis, that of common aims and 
common ideals, that I hesitate to name this as a 
danger, but if we are not watchful the good work 
may be retarded. 

I feel very strongly that the kindergarten can 
best serve the cause of the child and of education by 
remaining a kindergarten, by perfecting that which 


is inherent in itself, and doing its utmost to minister 
to the particular stage of development for which it 
was intended by its founder. To this end the 
kindergarten must use all of its varied instrumental- 
ities—its stories, its games, its music, its art,—as 
well as its gifts and hand work. It must continue 
to place the emphasis where it has always been, and 
where it is so greatly needed to-day—upon the 
forming of right habits and the awakening of right 
attitudes toward the great fundamental relationships, 
to nature, to man, and to God. 


The last point which I desire to make is implied 
in all the rest but I wish, nevertheless, to lift it up 
consciously—namely—belief in the power of our own 
ideals. In this rushing age the daily demands of 
life, its natural needs, press so close that we do not 
stop to consider that the way we meet them, the 
ways in which we use our powers, our time, our 
opportunities, are all dependent upon our belief in 
some principle or philosophy of life, upon some ideal, 
worthy or unworthy. 

A comprehensive view of world history will 
disclose that to certain nations were intrusted certain 
ideals as their peculiar contribution to the race; the 
Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, the Anglo-Saxon, 
have each contributed strands peculiarly their own 
and woven them into the great fabric of civilization. 

The history of education likewise shows that 
certain great movements have from time to time 
left their distinctive mark upon educational thought. 
Among these movements none has been a stronger 
factor in the transformation of the schools than the 
kindergarten; none has contributed a higher con- 
ception of childhood; a more spiritual and at the 
same time a more practical system for its develop- 
ment; and no movement has surpassed it in the 
consecration of its followers. 

If we latter-day kindergartners really believe in 
the power of our ideals we should do more to 
propagate them, we should endeavor to do our utmost 
to spread the message of the kindergarten, that it 
may reach the thousands of children who have never 
been brought under its influence. There are so 
many lines of work where we could help if the will 
were only stirred to make the effort! 


| believe that supervisors could do much here by 
holding special meetings from time to time for their 
own group of kindergartners to consider what is 
being done in the larger field, to study its activities, 
its needs, and its opportunities. I know that “‘you 


can drive a horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink,”’ but I know also that a keener interest is 
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awakened when teachers are made responsible for 
bringing in and discussing data on certain topics. 
Propaganda leaflets and appeals sent by mail are 
frequently put aside for that “convenient season”’ 
which ever tarries, but this could not happen if they 
formed part of regular class work. I believe with 
the wider knowledge of needs will come the more 
universal response. 

Belief in the power of our ideals carries another 
attendant responsibility—that of preserving their 
spirit inviolate. We need not greatly disturb our- 
selves about the letter, even if the kindergarten as 
a system be absorbed by the schools of the future and 
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lose somewhat of its distinctive character, but we 
cannot fulfill our trust unless we continue to hold as 
paramount the things which belong to the spirit. 
This demands from each kindergartner constant 
self-renewal at the great sources of refreshment and 
constant re-consecration. 

We need not only to possess our ideals in the 
dynamic sense, to see them in their wider relations, 
to guard them against extremes and to spread them, 
but we need also a strong faith in the power of our 
own and of all worthy ideals, to release the spiritual 
forces of the world and summon them to active service 
for mankind. 


. Session, Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, N. J. 


*‘SOME power has touched the somber, sullen earth 
And made it bud in tender tints of green; 

The winds that roared in rage or boisterous mirth 
Now whisper softly of sweet things unseen. 

The sky, new washed, is pure and palely blue; 
The half-bare branches of the trees are wet; 


The sheltered places gleam with tender hue 
Where wondrous starry blossoms have been set. 

A hint of bird-song trembles in the air; 
The chains are lifted from the little rills; 

Some power has made the old earth new and fair, 
And Hope stands smiling on the eastern hills.”’ 


THE War Savings Campaign is of greater perma- 
nent value to the individual than many of the other 
patriotic measures. It stamps out vices and teaches 
industry, sobriety, and high ideals. It is the one 
opportunity for which schools have been seeking to 
teach the lesson of true citizenship. 

The campaign should not be limited to the cities 
and closely settled communities, but must include 
every nook and corner of the United States. To 
bring about this result wise, clear-headed, and in- 
spiring leadership as well as painstaking labor is 
necessary. As an agency for the success of the move- 
ment our thoroughly organized school system is a 
vital necessity. 

For bringing about thrift there are two methods: 
(1) By spending or consuming less; (2) by increasing 
our earning power or producing more. 

Before the war in 1916 the State Department 
of Schools made the teaching of thrift a slogan, 


and in a bulletin published on the subject sug- 
gested the following means of saving: (1) Cut out 
worthless extravagances—$13,000,000 spent for 
chewing gum; (2) buy less candy—$360,000,000 
per year is our candy bill; (3) omit the expensive 
gowns and fine stationery at commencements; (4) 
take care of clothes—get the maximum wear out 
of them. 

As opportunities for earning the bulletin cited 
the following: (1) Gather nuts and sell them; (2) 
pick up and sell old iron, copper, and rags; (3) collect 
waste paper; (4) have a garden. 

For the most part our boys and girls are ready 
and willing to take part in the War Savings Cam- 
paign, but they naturally need stimulation. Our 
most popular device is a premium of a thrift stamp 
for every child who pledges himself to fill a five- 
dollar book. M. P. SHAWKEY, 

State Superintendent, \West Virginia. 
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Game and Folk Dance Books 


By Irene Phillips Moses 


.* will be the purpose of this final article of the 

series on games and folk dances to make a brief 
survey of their literature, with the aim of pointing 
out the particular fields of ‘usefulness of the various 
books of this character. Such a résumé cannot 
claim to be, in any way, a comprehensive one nor 
can it treat of the merits of many works which 
deserve more exhaustive discussion, but it will serve 
to classify them roughly under the outline of types 
as set forth in the preceding article. This task is 
not so easy as it would seem upon first thought for 
unfortunately a serious handicap to a clear under- 
standing of the whole problem is the manner in which 
the older books have mixed up all sorts of interesting 
material without much attempt to analyze types. 
Thus in the same book will frequently be found songs 
which do not admit of any dramatization and which 
are intended to provide vocal exercise and expression 
only, with sense-training games, finger plays, tradi- 
tional ring games, and pantomimic rhythms. 

This state of affairs has proved very confusing to 
the young teacher and has to some extent made for 
a haphazard selection of game material as opposed 
to the more orderly and profitable method of con- 
structing a well balanced game program. Particu- 
larly does the young normal student find it difficult 
to discern the distinction between the meaning of the 
word ‘‘rhythm”’ as used in the larger sense and the 
more restricted application of the term ‘rhythms’ 
as used by kindergartners when they are referring to 
dramatized actions done in rhythmic time or to 
“rhythmic action plays.’’ It is hoped that the 
previous discussion of types of games and the book 
reviews which follow may do something to clear up 
this confusion. 

The group of games and rhythms commonly 
known as “kindergarten games’”’ is so familiar to the 
average teacher that no effort will be made to consider 
here such books as Mrs. Hailmann’s Songs, Games 
and Rhymes, Clara Beeson Hubbard’s Merry Songs 
and Games, or Wells and Smeltzer’s Sense Games 
with Peter Piper and His Friends, and those found 
scattered in such profusion through the _ kinder- 
garten song books, although, of course, their text 
should be carefully analyzed and catalogued with the 
rest of the game and dance material, should a card 


filing system be used, such as that described at the 
end of this discussion. 


Traditional Games 
To draw a fine line of demarcation between 
certain forms of the game and the dance and say 
that this type is a singing game and that a folk dance 
is impossible, as certain forms represent a stage in 
their evolution that will admit of their classification 
under either or both headings and thus bespeak the 
common origin of games and dances. It is as easy to 
adjudge Duck on the Rock a game as it would be to 
declare the Swedish Weaving Dance to be a dance, 
but the decision is more difficult with London Bridge 
which has an “element of contest’? and likewise a 
figure evolution to rhythmic accompaniment. It 
has been the custom to call games of this type 
“singing games’? and under this title it would be 
appropriate to include the major part of folk dances 
of the simple type with which we have to deal. 
This statement is subject to modification, as a goodly 
group, including such favorites as The Bleking, have 
either lost their accompanying descriptive verses or 
we have no record of them intact. We seem to note 
a tendency to refer to the simple English and Ameri- 
can types as “singing games,”’ possibly because our 
custom has been to speak of their performance as 
“playing games.’’ On the other hand, less familiar 
singing games in a foreign language are more fre- 
quently referred to as folk dances. For purposes of 
convenience the books dealing with these two forms 
will be reviewed under these headings wherever 
possible. In many collections the two are so inter- 
mixed that they admit of no such separate treat- 
ment, notably Miss Hofer’s books. 

The most complete book of English singing games 
is Children’s Singing Games with the Tunes to which 
They are Sung, Dictionary of British Folklore, 
Vols. I and II., by Mrs. A. B. Gomme (David Nutt 
and Co., London). This book represents an ex- 
haustive research into the various versions of the old 
English games. It is of too great proportions to be 


of use to the teacher except as a work of reference. 
Much of the material, while interesting from an 
ethnological point of view, is entirely unsuitable for 
pedagogical purposes and the play of small children. 
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Mrs. Gomme has given us a smaller book, Old English 
Singing Games (Allen, London). 

Another book which is, in reality, more useful for 
reference than as a text on selected games is William 
Wells Newell’s Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren (Harper and Bros.). In this book Mr. Newell 
has set down the results of a wide study of games 
traditional to American children. They also are 
unselected and the book includes much which is 
unadapted and inappropriate for school purposes. 
The introduction and discussions are very enlighten- 
ing and contain much valuable information which 
serves to clear up and make plain the whole subject 
of games. 

A recent book is Old English and American Games 
for School and Playground by Florence Warren and 
Neva L. Boyd. 

Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises by Marion 
Bromley Newton (A. S. Barnes and Co.) was written 
for the use of the primary grades and contains an 
interesting introduction by Ada Van Stone Harris. 

Two other English books containing some games 
of interest not found elsewhere are Games for Play- 
times and Parties by Stanley W. Wilman and Mar- 
garet W. Tarrant (T. C. and E. C. Jack, London; 
Frederick Stokes and Co., New York), and Singing 
Games, collected by Alice Gillington (J. Curwen and 
Sons, London). 

There is a group of game books with which it is 
well to have some familiarity. The great bulk of 
their text is for those ages which do not concern us 
here but in nearly every volume will be found certain 
old favorites, such as Round and Round the Village, 
Looby Loo and different forms of tag, etc., and usually 
some few games which are not to be found elsewhere 
and which are valuable to our use. In order that 
recourse may be made to them for a comparison of 
versions, when seeking for the best forms for our use 
or in enlarging our working collections, the following 
books are reviewed: 


Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gym- 
nasium by Miss Jessie Bancroft (Macmillan Co.), 
is usually considered our foremost work because of 
its scope, splendid descriptions, carefully selected 
material, and helpful indexes, and it has had an 
immense circulation. It has a section devoted to 
singing games with their music and in the appendix 
will be found lists of games which may be used in the 
first and second grades as well as lists of games cor- 
related with the course of study. Our program 
should include certain games found in this list of the 
type of Squirrel and Nut and Cat and Rat. 


Gymnastic Games, E. H. Arnold, New Haven, Ct., 
is a pamphlet of games noteworthy for their classi- 
fication into sense-training, development of the will, 
etc., according to the German method. 

One of the first books of games written from the 
point of view of physical education is One Hundred 
and Fifty Gymnastic Games, Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics (Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston). While 
it is perhaps well to know of this book it is of small 
importance to the teacher of children under six 
years of age. 


Folk Dances 


Since folk dances have come into their widespread 
and well merited popularity in our schools a very 
eager demand has arisen for books upon the subject, 
resulting in a great profusion of charming and useful 
material. Folk dance books not infrequently present 
considerable difficulty to those. who consult them, 
particularly to those in search of simple dances 


for little children. Numerous causes contribute to 
this: 


(1) There is no universally accepted nomenclature 
and hence confusion arises as to the meaning 
of terms and descriptions. | 

(2) Teachers often lack a knowledge of the technique 
of dancing which, in many cases, is necessary 
to an understanding of the text. 

(3) The collections are, in many instances, ungraded 
and poorly indexed, which renders difficult 
the easy recognition of those dances which are 
sufficiently simple for use with beginners. 

(4) There are limitations to the written word in 
describing pantomime, emotional expression, 
and the subtle individual character which: is 
inherent in each dance. 


(5) The great bulk of these books contain little that 
is adapted to the conditions of the kinder- 
garten and first grade. 


Fortunately, in the last few years, certain books 
have been published, written primarily for little 
folks. Perhaps the best known books of simple 
folk dances and games are those by Miss Mari Ruef 
Hofer entitled Children’s Singing Games and Popular 
Folk Games and Dances (Flanagan and Co.). These 
were two of the first books published and they are 
still widely used and contain material not found 
elsewhere, although the descriptions would admit of 
amplification and more definite directions. 

Swedish Song and Festival Games by Kastman 
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and Kohler (Ginn and Co.) is a useful little book 
which contains much of value. It excels in that the 
dances are unadapted and retain all the merits and 
characteristic vigor and quaintness of the Swedish 
originals. 

Folk Games and Gymnastic Play by Dagny Peder- 
son and Neva L. Boyd contains some interesting and 
valuable material sufficiently simple in character. 

One of the best and most complete books of sim- 
ple Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian folk dances is a 
comparatively new one, Folk Dances for Young 
People by Cecilia Van Cleve (Milton Bradley Co.). 
It seems to admirably fill the need felt for some time 
for a good translation of the simple Scandinavian 
folk dances, which are in many ways better adapted 
to school use than those of any other part of Europe. 
The translations of the verses accompanying the 
games are, in many cases, decided improvements 
over those found in the earlier collections. The 
text is attractively arranged and the descriptions 
are good. 

Swedish Song Plays by Jakob Bolin (published by 
the author and for some time out of print) is an 
excellent and useful collection of Swedish singing 
games. 

An English series of national dances put out by 
J. Curwen and Sons, Ltd., London, called The Guild 
of Play Books are useful and interesting collections 
and deserve a wider use in this country. 


Miss Caroline Crawford's Folk Dances and Games 
(A. S. Barnes and Co.) has met with considerable 
success and is deserving of our consideration when 
searching for suitable folk dances. 

There are some attractive little song dances in 
Miss Kate F. Bremner’s books A Book of Song Games 
and Ball Games and More Song Games (A. S. Barnes 
and Co.), but the descriptions are a little tedious to 
decipher. 

While the above books are among the ones par- 
ticularly adapted to use with the second period of 
childhood there is much valuable and useful material 
in the collections which contain the more difficult 
and advanced dances. Not only do they frequently 
contain splendid little dances but many times it is 
desirable to utilize one or more simple figures from 
the more complicated and advanced forms. 

Among the best folk dance books can be rated 
those by C. Ward Crampton, namely, The Folk Dance 
Book and The Second Folk Dance Book (A. S. Barnes 
and Co.). These books are widely used in the New 
York schools. 

Swedish Folk Dances by Nils W. Berquist (A. S. 


Barnes and Co.) while a splendid collection is too 
difficult for small children. 

Miss Elizabeth Burchenal’s series (published by 
G. Schirmer, New York), Folk Dances of Finland, 
Folk Dances of Denmark, Folk Dances and Singing 
Games, Dances of the People, and Folk Dance Music, 
have had the good circulation they deserve and it is 
pleasing to note that with each new volume Miss 
Burchenal has gained in the facility and clearness 
of her descriptions. 

The discussion of folk dance books should not 
close without referring to the wonderful work of 
Cecil J. Sharp. Although his books, English Folk 
Songs—Some Conclusions and The Morris Book, do 
not contain much which is simple enough to be of 
value to us, they abound in good suggestions for 
adaptations. 

The author’s own book Rhythmic Action Plays 
and Dances (Milton Bradley Co.) might, perhaps, 
strictly speaking, be classified with the group of 
kindergarten games referred to in the fore part 
of this article. It is aimed to occupy a unique place 
in the program. The action plays and dances are 
progressively arranged and are designed to give, 
through a series of plays and games, the preliminary 
training in steps and floor evolutions used in simple 
folk and esthetic dancing. 


Dramatic Play 


The influence of the kindergarten and the stress 
there laid upon imaginative and dramatic play has 
been the strongest single factor in the modification 
of the ‘‘all formal’’ gymnastic program as used so 
exclusively, some time ago, in our primary grades. 
The effort ‘‘to infuse a thought content and a spirit 
of play into the regular gymnastic drill’ has resulted 
in the development of what is known as “story 
gymnastics.’”” These dramatized calisthenics are 
usually inspired by some story told by the teacher 
and take the form of certain dramatic exercises 
suggested by her as illustrative of the action of the 
story, or, on the other hand, they may be merely 
mimicry of some single action, as raking leaves, 
shoveling snow, or sawing wood. This work is 
closely allied to the ‘‘dramatization of stories’? but 
differs in that its aim is vigorous physical exercise 
rather than the dramatic interpretation of literature. 
It is to be hoped that development in the future may 
be, where possible, along the line of closer harmony. 
These exercises, when rhythmic, differ from those 
commonly used in the kindergarten in that they are 


performed without musical accompaniment. The 
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children so enthusiastically accept and respond to 
these suggestions that every game program should 
include at least some examples of this type of game. 

The pioneer book in this field’ was written by 
Rebecca Stoneroad under the title of Gymnastic 
Stories and Plays for Primary Schools (D. C. Heath 
and Co.). It is still widely used both by those who 
wish to closely follow the text and others who are in 
search of suggestions in preparing their own ma- 
terial. 

Another book of this type which aims to fill the 
gap between the kindergarten and the regular gym- 
nastic work of the school is called Educational Gym- 
nastic Play for Little Folks by Fanny L. Johnson and 
Jennie M. Colby (Educational Publishing Co.). 
This book gives a progressively arranged series of 
Swedish gymnastic lessons. The text is so arranged 
that besides the technical name and description of 
each gymnastic movement an imaginative descrip- 
tion is given, as well, of some animal action or dra- 
matic reproduction. 

A book by Belle Raynor Parsons, Plays and 
Games,—for Indoors and Out (A. S. Barnes and Co.), 
based upon actual work with children of the Horace 
Mann School, is the most comprehensive work in 
this field. It contains a complete list of carefully 
described “rhythmic activities correlated with the 
studies of the school program.”’ It is an unusually 
helpful and well written book and contains such a 
wealth of useful material that no teacher need com- 
plain of lack of assistance and suggestions for this 
“‘type’”’ of play. 

Another book which has been published within 
the last few years and which contains some material 
that might come under this’grouping is Folk Games 


and Gymnastic Play by Dagny:Pederson and Neva L. 
Boyd. 


Rhythmic Action with Music 


The kindergartner who, through long years, has 
been leading rhythmic exercises and encouraging her 
little pupils to a spontaneous and free interpretation 
of music, sees little that is radically new to her in the 
new school of dancing, one group of which designates 
its dances as ‘“‘Impressionistic.”’” To her this ‘‘new 
art form’ is apt to appear as the glorified develop- 
ment of her simple kindergarten rhythms. Al- 
though she may have the germ idea much can be 
learned from availing herself of whatever opportu- 
nity offers in seeing this beautiful work, for as yet no 
books on this theme have come to the author’s 
notice. We have, however, books which are in 
reality the kindergarten counterpart of impression- 
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istic dancing or which are closely allied to it, though 
they may not be spoken of by this name. 

Miss Alys E. Bentley’s Play Songs—The Song 
Series (A. S. Barnes and Co.) contains a series of 
informal spontaneous rhythmic exercises. 

Caroline Crawford has given us two books en- 
titled The Rhythms of Childhood and Dramatic Games 
and Dances for Little Children (A. S. Barnes and Co.). 

Perhaps in the same class might be included 
Miss Hofer’s new books of rhythms. 


A partial list of the standard kindergarten 
rhythms follows: 


Instrumental Sketches for the Kindergarten, Kathe- 
rine Montz (Milton Bradley Co.). 


Arnold’s Collection of Rhythms for the Home, Kinder- 
garten and Primary School, Francis M. Arnold. 


Childland in Song and Rhythm, Harriet B. Jones and 
Florence N. Barbour. 


Instrumental Characteristic Rhythms, Clara B. Ander- 
son. 


Kindergarten Marches and Other Music, Mabel S, 
Logers. 
Music for the Child World, Mari Ruef Hofer. 


Card Filing System 


Now that the bibliography of the game and the 
dance has been considered, the next question which 
naturally arises is how shall we make use of all this 
material and what can be done to aid in its assimila- 
tion? Having made such selections as she may con- 
sider suitable for her use, the teacher should next 
classify and analyze her material according to some 
convenient method in order that her information 
and notes may be readily accessible at any time occa- 
sion may demand. A card index can be recom- 
mended for this purpose as having proven very 
satisfactory in keeping such records and useful in - 
securing convenient access to them. Such a cata- 
logue may be as elaborate and complete as circum- 
stances and the time at the disposal of the teacher 
will permit. Even the most simple classification 
of this sort amply repays the time and effort spent 
in its preparation. Merely the title of the game, 
where it is to be found, and a few remarks or notes 
are of value. Whenever it is possible, a more com- 
prehensive scheme, with several classifications and 
cross references, is highly desirable. Probably those 
found to be most useful are indexes of the titles of 
the games with cross references to types and the 
relation to the course of study. A form something 


like the following is suggested as covering all ordi- 
nary needs: 
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Title..... 
Where found.. 

Title of book . 

Author... 

Page No.. 
Theme .... 

Number of players ..... 
Music (characteristics)... 
Difficulty (grading) 

Rules or descriptions.. 

Amount of exercise and 

parts of the body used.. 
Relation to course of study.. 

Relation to other subjects... 

Association of theme, etc.... 

Value (what it may teach and 
how it may be used)........ 
Equipment (any necessary ‘“‘apparatus”’ or 
be provided or gotten out).. 


equipment to 

Such a card index enables the teacher to change 
the selection of games and dances from a promiscuous 
matter of chance procedure, depending more or less 
upon the memory and the mood of the moment, to a 
scientifically constructed game program, with as 
much latitude and freedom of choice as possible in 
varying it according to the circumstances of the hour 
when she may need to adapt her plan to suit varying 
conditions. When the analysis and filing of selected 
material has been made in this way it is the work of 
but a few minutes to choose a game or rhythm and 
quickly prepare to present it. 


BS BS BS 


The card will enable her to turn immediately to 
the page desired in the book of music, refresh her 
memory of the action and remind her of any materi- 
als she may need to provide, such as balls, bits of 
paper, chalk, etc. The advantage of cards over 
notebooks is obvious as they admit of being removed 
and carried around and may be inconspicuously con- 
sulted during a spare moment or during the game 
period without leaving the circle. This is sometimes 
necessary should some obscure point arise or the 
teacher wish to carry out a program of several games 
in succession. While proper preparation and entire 
familiarity with the subject taught are always essen- 
tial to its proper and successful presentation, when 
such a large number of our game forms present so 
close a similarity, it becomes necessary at times to 
refresh the memory or clear up confusions. 


Let me repeat that this series of articles does not 
claim to treat exhaustively the vitally important 
theme of the physical play life of our little charges 
and doubtless the bibliography will seem quite 
limited and incomplete to many students in this 
field. If by these discussions certain helpful sug- 
gestions and information are gleaned which shall 
help to enrich our game activities and make for a 
closer harmony and understanding between the 
kindergartner and the physical director, their mission 
will have been most gratifyingly fulfilled. 


(All rights reserved on this series.) 


FOLK dancing is the expression of something you feel inside; something that is not done 


for the benefit of the spectator. 
that exists for what it means to the dancers. 
dances of Europe, 
ulation. 


We must always remember that folk dancing is something 


It is quite proper that we should use the folk 


we should keep them alive with the people who come to swell our pop- 
We have some of our own country dances, but most of our folk dancing we have 


imported from other peoples, and they can never mean to us what they mean to the people 
themselves, because there is a sort of patriotic chord that is struck in a person to whom folk 


music really belongs that is not struck in any one who has adopted it. 


But we can geta 


beauty, a freshness, and a spontaneity even if we do not get the national flavor of it into 
our own cities,—that is, unless we are too grown over with the moss of self-consciousness 


and preconceived ideas of grace. 


Folk dancing is almost a religion to the people to whom the dances belong. 


Its function, 


I believe, is to fill a niche in the everyday life, to provide a form of play and recreation and 
social enjoyment, and to provide here in America a substitute for outdoor life. 
the environment it comes from.—Elizabeth Burchenal. 


It suggests 


OS 


Two Years of a Rural Kindergarten 
By Louise M. Houghton, Worcester, Mass. 


N the border line between a certain small town 
and a much larger city there has been springing 
up within the last few years a settlement of foreign- 
born people. Because of cheap and unrestricted land 
sales many foreign families from the city have found 
it possible there to own their own homes and land 
enough to have gardens as in their old country. 
That the houses, in many instances, are much too 
small for the large and constantly growing families, 
and that they are protected from the weather by 
a covering of tar paper only, where there should be 
clapboards and shingles, does not greatly matter 
for a time, since the homes are their own. 

So quickly have the homes sprung up, and so 
much to the surprise of the townspeople in whose 
town these residents belong, that community in- 
fluences have not kept pace with the growing 
settlement. There is no church, no library, no hall, 
to which the people may go for social or other 
purposes; in fact there is no place or organization 
whatever to exert a positive influence for good other 
than the school, which made little effort to reach the 
community life. 

Into this situation the kindergarten came. The 
schoolhouse was already so crowded that the two 
lower grades could have but a half session a day. 
Obviously the kindergarten could not be housed 
there. After much searching a boathouse seemed 
to be the only available place that was at all suitable. 
There was plenty of light and air, the room was large, 
and its barnlike structure did not dampen the ardor 
of either children or teacher. 

A clothespress was purchased to serve as a closet 
for materials, a piano was contributed, and with 
these and the tables and chairs, which were, for the 
most part, loaned by the Normal School of the 
neighboring city, the boathouse became a kindergar- 
ten. The front doors folded back so that half the 
front of the building might be opened, letting in 
a flood of sunshine and fresh air. There was also 
a back door which opened immediately into green 
fields and a woodsy path, which led from the door 
of the kindergarten across a brook to larger open 
fields or to a broad country road with woods on 
either side or, if the mood of the children preferred, 
to the shore of a large lake. So each day the door 
stood open and when the outdoors called, teacher and 
pupils would put away the indoor material and 


The Boathouse 


The first home of the kindergarten 


respond to the call of the woods and fields. The new 
kindergarten but scantily furnished with 
materials, but with the blue sky with its white, 
fleecy clouds, and the water in which they were so 
often reflected, and the woods with their treasures 
of birds and flowers and seeds, there was ample 
material for each day’s needs. 


Was 


Thus each day being spent in three long, happy 
hours of work and play and investigation, the children 
grew to love their kindergarten and were quick to 
respond to its leading. They loved its freedom but 
they felt its discipline as well, and one could see 
them growing, day by day, self-active and self- 
controlled at the same time. 

Not only did the children love their kindergarten, 
but the neighbors grew into the habit of watching 
each day for the children, knowing that sometime 
during the morning they were sure to come running 
or dancing down the road or go creeping over 
through the woodland paths lest they disturb the 
birds, which they were anxious to see and hear, or 
trample on some of the little blossoms that had 
awakened during the night or that escaped their 
notice the day before. Many a day the neighbors; 
in turn, were surprised by being presented with 
a bunch of lovely violets or wild columbine, on the 
children’s return from the woods. And so the 
kindergarten crept softly and all unknowingly to 
themselves, into the hearts of the neighbors and 
found a warm spot there. 

One could write on indefinitely about the children 
of this rural kindergarten, what they did and how 
they grew to be stronger and finer little boys and 


oni 
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girls each day by being there, but the mission of the 
kindergarten has never been intended to stop with 
those who attend its morning session, and this 
kindergarten would never have lived over its first 
year had it forgotten its larger opportunities for 
serving all members of the families represented and 
all families in the community which it was possible 
to reach. 


From the first day of the school the children of the 
grades appropriated it for themselves as well as for 
their little brothers and sisters. They came to school 
early that they might spend a few minutes in the 
kindergarten before going to their own school, they 
dropped in at noon, and after school in the afternoon 
they would come around that way to see if by chance 
it was still open. The second grade children, whose 
session closed at noon, would often have gone without 
their dinners (if the kindergartner would have 
permitted them to do so) if they might stay and help 
put away materials or play with the building blocks. 
Instead, many of them, at different times came back 
after dinner to do those things. 


The older girls proved such an asset to the newly 
opened kindergarten that the director felt that some 
reward was due them and also saw an opportunity of 
organizing the girls into a club, thus extending the 
influence of the kindergarten to the big sisters. 
The girls’ enthusiasm was easily kindled when they 
were asked if they would like the use of the kinder- 
garten one afternoon each week for meetings of their 
own. In the two years and a little over since the 
opening of the kindergarten their interest has never 
waned and, through all the changes which it has 
necessarily experienced, these big sisters have been 
its firm friends. They have always been ready to 
respond to the call of the director for any special 
help and never has there been a ‘‘moving day” (and 
there were five in fifteen months) when they have 
not come early and stayed late to help. 


Their own club program has been a varied one. 
They have had lessons in crocheting, the favorite 
and native pastime of their mothers, they have 
learned folk dances with which they have entertained 
their mothers at meetings, sometimes there have been 
simple lessons in cooking, and at other meetings they 
have dramatized favorite stories and made up little 
plays or dances with which they have entertained 
the children from another grade. There has been 
no stronger tie between the kindergarten and the 
grades than this club of big sisters, even though the 
kindergarten has been under a separate roof and 
a distance of half a mile away. 


To go back to the first weeks of the kindergarten 
(for it was opened the last term of the school year, 
giving it less than ten weeks to first establish itself 
in the community), there was little done except to 
organize the morning class work and gather the 
mothers together once, with the exception of the 
girls’ club work. After school closed, however, the 
kindergartner persuaded the townspeople to keep 
the boathouse through the summer, and, by co- 
operating with the town library, she was able to 
establish a branch library in the kindergarten. It 
was open one morning each week and soon became 
a favorite place for the children of the neighborhood 
to turn to from the streets. There were games as 
well as books and the children would come in as 
early as the kindergartner could get there and stay 
all the morning, reading and looking at the books or 
playing games at the kindergarten tables. 

One of the best results of this was the circulation 
of books in the languages of the people of the district, 
and an effort on the part of several fathers to teach 
the children to read their native language. The 
townspeople were so pleased to find a means of 
circulating books in this section of the town which 
they had hitherto not reached, that at the opening of 
school in the fall they offered to relieve the kinder- 
gartner of her duties as librarian, and sent a paid 
worker one afternoon each week to the kindergarten, 
that the library privileges might still be enjoyed in the 
neighborhood. This has become a permanent feature 
of the school and in all probability will remain so. 


During the summer, while the library was open, 
the kindergartner found a splendid opportunity for 
getting acquainted with the older children, and 
before the summer was over the big brothers were 
as interested in forming a club as their sisters had 
been in the spring. A leader was found and the 
club was started as an outdoor club with a program 
of games, hikes, and visits to places of industry and 
general interest in the city, which were unfamiliar 
to these boys. 


So at the beginning of the school year, or the 
second term of the kindergarten, it found itself 
firmly established in the estimation of the boys and 
girls of the community, which was a long step taken 
in reaching further into the home and community life. 

Through the following year the main efforts of 
the kindergartner, outside the schoolroom, were 
directed toward reaching the homes and the mothers. 
The calling was not difficult; it was as if the people 
were waiting for a friend and adviser and she, being 
the first to enter those homes in that capacity, found 
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a cordial welcome everywhere. To get the mothers 
to come to the school was a harder task. They were 
little used to meeting together, there were too many 
nationalities to be easily assimilated, many babies 
must be provided for at home or cleaned up and 
taken too, and distances for many were great. It 
has taken two years of continuous effort to accomplish 
much, but in that time the attendance and interest 
has slowly but steadily increased and the principal 
of the grades, impressed by the real community 
interest displayed, and feeling the value of such 
meetings, invited the mothers to meet in the school 
building, extending the invitation to the mothers of 
all the children in the school and kindergarten. 
Nor have the meetings been limited to mothers only, 
for several of the neighbors who have no children 
have gradually formed the habit of dropping in to 
enjoy the program and the social hour which always 
follows. For two years the kindergartner has 
planned and, for the most part, directed the meet- 
ings, but the time has come now when organization 
of the mothers is to be attempted and the manage- 
ment of their meetings to be shared by them. 


The programs for these meetings have included 
several demonstrations, for instance, showing the 
actual way of putting up school lunches, or bathing 
and caring for the baby. Sometimes a broad-minded 
and sympathetic mother from another part of the 
town has come in and an informal: talk between 
mother and mother has been the order of the day. 
One such meeting was held in the spring, out under 
a beautiful shade tree in a neighbor's field, when 
the kindergarten children entertained with songs 
and games and afterwards played by themselves, 
while the mothers drew apart and talked of the life 
story and how and when to tell it. At other times 
the teachers and pupils from the grades have been 
responsible for the program, several times the 
students of the Kindergarten Department of the 
Normal School have assisted, explaining to the 
mothers some one of Froebel’s plays, perhaps, or 
telling stories, afterwards playing games and inviting 
the mothers to enter in. 

Each year’s program has included an evening 
meeting when the fathers have been especially 


invited, and some subject of interest to all has been 
considered. 


The mothers are summoned to the meetings by 
invitations fashioned by the children in kindergar- 
ten, and not a few mothers have spoken of cherish- 
ing every such invitation as some precious thing. 
Through those efforts the interest between mother 


and child in each other’s special activity is strong and 
many a mother has made her first effort to attend 
through the urgent desire of her child to have her 
mother present. 

Through calling, many cases needing help have 
been discovered. Here, it has been a house sheltering 
a large family, yet unfit to be used as a dwelling; 
there, a group of children living in a house without 
proper guardianship; at another time, a mother 
needing hospital treatment but dependent upon 
arrangements being made for the children to be 
cared for in her absence; often it has been children 
underfed and insufficiently clothed. All such con- 
ditions the kindergartner has attempted to relieve or 
bring to the notice of the proper authority in the 
town or city. The Overseers of the Poor, feeling 
that the kindergartner was best acquainted with the 
needs of the people in that part of the town, asked 
her to become their adviser and distributer in the 
district, which has made the kindergarten a real 
medium of relief for actual need. Again the parents 
of a feeble-minded child have been assisted in finding 
a proper school for their daughter. 


In the first five terms it was necessary for the 
kindergarten to be located in three different places. 
The boathouse was occupied until cold weather made 
it impossible to stay longer. It was then transferred 
to a summer bungalow on the edge of the lake which, 
though a delightful little four-room home, proved to 
be almost as cold as the boathouse had been. When 
spring came and the school looked forward to ten 
happy, comfortable weeks in the bungalow, the 
landlord decided to rent it for the summer, so for 
a second time the goods were packed up and the 


kindergarten found a tiny parlor in a dwelling house 
its third home. 


In spite of ill-fitting and often uncomfortable 
quarters the kindergarten has proved itself to be 
indispensable to the community life both in the minds 
of the neighborhood and to the townspeople. So 
much of a necessity has it become that when a fine, 
new school building was planned for the district, 
among the first requirements was a kindergarten 
room of ample size and adapted to kindergarten use. 
In September the kindergarten will find itself well 
housed for the first time and its closets well stocked 
with working materials, which it has never had thus far. 

This group of children happily working together 
in a little democracy of their own, yet unconsciously 
reaching out to the larger democracy of the entire 
‘neighborhood, is but an instance of what is possible 
in many rural communities throughout the country. 


A Plan for Increasing the Vocabulary of Foreign-Speaking 
Children 


By Mildred J. Surdam, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


& a school composed, in the main, of foreign 

(Italian) children, a decided handicap to the 
child’s progress is his lack of knowledge of English 
words and his inability to give adequate verbal 
expression to his ideas. The first grade teacher is 
particularly concerned with this problem. ‘There- 
fore, with the specific purpose in view of lessening 
this difficulty which the primary teacher encounters, 
the following plan has been successfully adopted in 
my kindergarten. 

For a period of fifteen minutes, three or four 
times a week, the kindergarten is divided into 
groups containing not more than five children. Girls 
from the fifth or sixth grade take charge of these 
groups, either talking with the children about 
something of particular interest to them, or showing 
them pictures, calculated to stimulate them to 
comment. The tendency of the child at first is to 
point, at the same time saying the name of the thing 
he sees. For the child whose vocabulary is partic- 
ularly limited, this association of word and object is 
of distinct help. When the child’s supply of words 
has increased, the aim is to get expression in sentence 
form. For example, take a picture of two or three 
children playing in the snow. When the picture is 
first shown the children point and say, “Lots of 
snow, two boys, a girl, etc.”’” ‘“‘Yes, but what are 
they doing?” ‘Playing.’ ‘‘What with?” “Snow.” 
“Yes; now tell me the whole story. Henry, what 
do you see in this picture?’’ “I see two boys and 
a girl. They are making a snow man. He has 
a hat and a broom, etc.” 

Two criticisms of this plan have been brought to 


my attention. First, that with so many talking 
the children are inclined to raise their voices to 
a high pitch in order to be heard and attention in 
one group is distracted by the noise of other groups. 
Experience has shown, however, that provided the 
interest of the children is sustained in one group there 
is slight reason to believe that the intermingling of 
many voices will divert the attention of one group to 
another. Sufficient emphasis should be given to the 
lowering of voices as a necessary means to promote 
quiet. 

The second criticism is that the children are 
inclined to form in cliques, and the same ones do all 
the talking. The first contingency is provided for 
by the older girl or pupil teacher making herself 
responsible for selecting a different set of children 
each day, and the second probability may be 
eliminated by giving each child in her group the 
opportunity to talk about what he sees. 

Helpful co-operation in this work comes through 
the Children’s Department of the Public Library, 
which lends to the kindergarten several books of 
suitable character for a period of time. These 
books, combined with appropriate pictures collected 
by pupil or teacher from time to time, form liberal 
material for the working out of this plan to increase 
the vocabulary, growth, and power of expression of 
foreign-speaking kindergarten children. 

Finally, the ultimate value of this conversational 
work is apparent when the child leaves the kinder- 
garten for the first grade and is there found more 
adequately equipped for the advanced English 
work. 


“THE State of North Carolina has appropriated $25,000 to promote the establishment 
The State is to pay one third of 
It is interesting to note that the enterprise is 
North Carolina, at 
Nicholas. 


of moving picture show circuits in the rural regions. 


the cost, and the local governments the rest. 


to be conducted by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
least, has settled upon its answer to the question, ‘Do the movies educate?’ 


Thrift for Six-Year-Olds 


By Mary K. Muller, First Grade, Training Department, Normal School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


T this time when men and women are giving 

their lives that the world may be better, the 

little that a busy teacher ean do seems very trivial. 

Many regret that they have not trained for nursing 

instead of teaching. They fail to see the wonderful 

opportunity for service which is open to them in 
their own schools. 

The children of to-day will be the citizens of to- 
morrow. Because of the war, new problems are 
arising daily and will continue to arise long after 
peace has been concluded. Will our children be 
able to cope successfully with these problems? 
They will if they are trained properly. What can 
the teachers do to train their pupils for citizenship? 
This is no small task. 

The great problem of the moment is thrift. 
Every individual is called upon to save and loan his 
money to the government that the soldiers may have 
food, clothing, and munitions to win the war. 
Children can do much to help. They spend their 
pennies for unnecessary cheap candy, gum, etc. If 
they can form the habit of saving they will have 
formed a valuable habit—one which has a vital effect 
upon citizenship. When the lives and habits of 
successful independent citizens have been com- 
pared with the lives and habits of the dependent 
individuals, who are of little value to a community, 
in most cases the habit of thrift has been found 
responsible for their success. 

In our school the children are trying to save food, 
fuel, etc. They are learning to take care of their 
own clothing as well as that of others. When the 
opportunity to purchase thrift stamps and war sav- 
ing certificates was explained to them they were 
eager to buy. Children whose parents have money 
or who have helped them to save were able to pur- 
chase many stamps. One small, six-year-old lad 
had the pleasure of indorsing his first check and 
receiving thirteen war saving stamps. He loaned 
his total savings of $53.69 to the Government. 


Many of the children, while unable to buy stamps, 
were eager to begin saving their pennies. The 
first grade banking system was started to help 
them. 

The bank itself is an old one, which made saving 
pennies a pleasure to me, when a child. It is made 
of iron and represents Jonah and the whale. Jonah 
is being cast out of a boat. A large whale, whose 
lower jaw moves up and down in a threatening 
manner, is ready to receive him. To operate the 
bank a coin is placed on Jonah’s head. When a 
lever is pushed Jonah is thrust into the whale’s 
mouth, the coin goes down his throat, and Jonah 
is permitted to return to the bank. 

When the bank was presented to the children 
and its possible use in relation to thrift stamps 
explained to them one little fellow said that he had 
five cents in his pocket which he would like to de- 
posit. He was the first depositor. The list has 
grown until it includes every member of the class as 
well as several children from other classes. This 
list hangs in a prominent place in the room. When 
a child has money to deposit, he operates the bank 
and is credited with his deposit. As soon as he has 
twenty-five cents to his credit he is given a thrift 
stamp in exchange for it. Friendly competition 
helps the children save and makes them want to 
earn money. 

Every morning or afternoon when money is de- 
posited there is a march around the room. At this 
time while the children sing Soldier Boy the de- 
positors carry American flags and the march is led 
by the child who made the largest deposit or’ pur- 
chase of stamps. In this way they are reminded 
that they are helping to win the war. 

Let us hope that these children will be encour- 
aged to save for unselfish reasons until the habit 
of thrift is formed and that they will grow into 
successful, independent citizens able and willing to 
do their part in the world’s work. 


Our country is worthy of our love. 


It should be before everything else but God. - 


— Benjamin Harrison. 
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Blackboard Co-operative Lessons 


By Ida C. Knapp 


Story of the Three Bears 
A China Closet 


Wash Day 


RESENTING a problem to the class, each child 
working out a part to fit into the whole through 
blackboard drawings or blackboard drawings for 
a background only, with free-hand crayon drawings 
cut out and mounted, is the method employed in 
these blackboard co-operative lessons. They have 
value as an educational factor in that they offer 
co-operation in working out some thought: they 
require comparison in size, shape, color, position, and 
logical possibilities. The pleasure children receive 
from these lessons lies in the fact that they are 


A Mine 


A Farm Yard 


A Christmas Tree 
Story of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


decorative and are a concrete representation of 
a complex idea which they had more or less vaguely 
in their minds. They unite the class in some common 
interest and have the advantage of holding the 
continued interest of each child throughout the 
lesson because waiting his turn is not necessary. 
The whole class can work together, each child 
putting what he made in its place on the background. 
When the picture is completed it represents the 
work of every one in the class. 

These blackboard co-operative lessons offer a 
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splendid opportunity to represent a complex scene 
or activity as a whole in one picture. For example, 
the interior of a mine with its tunnels and the miners 
at work and the upper surface can be shown. Or 
a cross section of a house with its rooms and furnish- 
ings is easily illustrated. Thus, when completed, 
these pictures give a detailed illustration of a theme 
with its different ramifications. 

All blackboard work should be carried out in 
large forms so that the smaller parts can be easily 
handled and when mounted can be seen from the 
other side of the room. These co-operative black- 
board lessons can be carried out entirely in chalk 
drawings. They can also be carried out with a 
background of chalk drawing, or a cardboard form 
mounted, with free-hand crayon drawings or colored 
paper cut out and placed in this background. Chil- 
dren can draw the backgrounds, but if the background 
is of cardboard, it obviates long waiting when it is 
made before the lesson begins. These backgrounds, 
whether drawn or of cardboard, give each child 
something visible as a guide by which he can himself 
judge just how to carry out his part. They give him 
a definite, clear idea of the purpose of the lesson. 
Each child can see just how the size, shape, color, 
varieties, of what he is making should fit into the 
picture. For example, if a clothesline is drawn on 
the board, each child can judge for himself what the 
size of the clothes should be and how they should 
hang, according to the size of the posts, etc. 

By personal observation, it is found that these 
blackboard decorations, which all the children helped 
to make, interest them more than pictures. They 
invariably attract groups of children, who discuss 
them enthusiastically. They also provide a means 
for using what has been made in free-hand cutting 
lessons. 

Scenes in a story can be drawn by the children, the 
characters (crayon drawings cut out) moved by them 
through the dramatization, with their appropriate 
dialogues, while some child or the teacher explains 
the action; this would represent a stage setting 
with the characters, and can lead up to the freer 
dramatizations of stories which otherwise often 
require too many directions from the teacher and 
thus destroy much of the spontaneity. The follow- 


ing are a few suggestions for co-operative blackboard 
work: 


Christmas Tree. Tree cut out of dark green oatmeal 


wall paper mounted on the blackboard, red 
cardboard below representing box or table. 


The tree should be large to allow good sized 
trimmings. 
Trimmings. Large and small parquetry circles for 
balls, each matched with same color, strips for 
hanging string. 
Free-hand cutting, gold and silver stars; candles 
of different colors with bit of yellow paper for 
flame, toys of all kinds, gold and silver balls, 
stockings, candy, and canes. 
Place larger toys beneath the tree. 

Wash Day. Children draw ground, posts, and lines. 
Free-hand cutting of clothes in different colors, 
draw clothespins. 

China Closet. Children draw closet with shelves. 
Dishes cut out free-hand and designed in colors; 
place these on shelves. 

Barnyard. Children background—ground, 
fence, barn, tree. Animals, either crayon draw- 
ings cut out and mounted, or drawn on black- 
board. 

Animals—cows, horses, fowl, cat, dog, sheep, 
pigs. Farmer. 

Train. Children draw engine, cars, signals, water 
tank, etc. . 

Park. Children draw grass, flower beds, trees, nests, 
birds, butterflies, bushes, squirrels, swings, bird 
house, benches, fountain, sun, children, auto. 

Flower beds. ‘Tulips, daffodils, daisy field. 

House and Furnishings. Either a cross section of a 
house or one room at a time. Children draw out- 
line, windows, chimney, etc. Furnishings either 
free-hand cutting and mounted or drawn in place. 

Setting a Table. Free-hand cutting and decorating 
the dishes and placing them on the table. 

Shop Windows or Interiors. Florist, bakery, candy, 
grocery, toy, clothes, shoes. 


draw 


Trades. Blacksmith shop, mining, lumbering, dairy, 
etc. 

Parades. Soldiers, circus, children. 

Stories. In one scene or in a sequence of scenes: 


Chicken Licken. 

Christmas—Santa Claus’ home. 

Halloween. 

Nursery Rhymes. 

Black Sambo. 

Mother Holle. 

Snow White and Seven Dwarfs. 

Hansel and Gretel. 

Three Bears in one scene or three. 
Goldilock’s house. 
Three bears in woods. 
Three bears’ house. 
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An Experiment in Kindergarten Reading 


By Gertrude Maynard, Longmeadow, R. I. 


HOULD reading ever be introduced into the 
kindergarten? This query has usually been 
answered in a decided negative. It has been 
thought by the majority of thinkers that reading in 
the kindergarten would be a grave mistake, that it 
would bring in a fatal element of grade routine, that 
the work would be badly done, and therefore of no 
help to the primary teacher; that—most important 
of all—it would “‘force’’ the children, who are in the 
plastic, imaginative stage, and not ready for a 
crystallization of thought such as would be demanded 
by sustained reading work. 

The majority of thought usually rules, in educa- 
tion as elsewhere, so the matter of kindergarten 
reading has scarcely been debated. But this seems 
to be the day in which the minority is speaking rather 
loudly, not always, alas, for the good of the cause, 
but occasionally with-constructive results. Belonging 
to the very small minority who believe that the last 
word has not been spoken on the subject, the writer 
was given opportunity to experiment along this line. 
The results of her term’s work with a little kinder- 
garten reading class may be of some interest, inas- 
much as what is actually done with the children and 
not merely talked about has a definite value for 
purposes of criticism. 

In the first place, due consideration was given 
all the above arguments. The experiment was 
started quietly and was quite independent of the 
first grade problem, though the first grade teacher 
watched the class with interest. No effort was 
made to keep up to grade. There seems to lie the 
crux of the whole matter. With the limitations of 
the average kindergarten attendance, age, and 
powers of application, to attempt anything but the 
most informal and elastic lessons would surely be 
a mistake. On the other hand, what little the 
children were taught they knew thoroughly. The 
vocabulary was entirely different from that of the 
regular work, to avoid entering the primary problem 
in a superficial way, thus spoiling the children’s first 
interest in the coming term’s task. Lastly, no child 
was coerced. If he did not take to the work 
spontaneously, it was not required. He was either 
put in another group or other work was provided for 
him at the reading period. 


This brings us to the most interesting phase of the 
matter. Are the older kindergarten children ready 
to read before they leave us? If so, is it good 
psychology to make them wait until they are six 
years old,—the minimum reading age in most 
cities? Again, these lessons, when they come, are 
usually a stiff grind and more than one happy 
beginner falls by the wayside. To say that the 
regular work of the kindergarten prepares for the 
extreme concentration required for such mechanical 
work is to claim what is not true. To be frank, the 
whole trend of the kindergarten is against it. Would 
it not be well, then, to take up the problem directly, 
where it is convenient, and see what we can do with 
it? Thousands of children are failing to make the 
first year’s work in many cities. We hear more and 
more of new educational units provided for them;— 
“Pre-primary,” ‘‘Sub-primary,”’ ‘“‘Kindergarten Ex- 
tension,” ‘‘Intermediate,”’ etc. It would seem that 
the kindergarten might be utilized somewhere along 
the line. 

The kindergarten under consideration was con- 
ducted in two sessions under one teacher, the older 
group attending in the afternoon. Somehow the 
promotion idea had always hit this group, year after 
year. Both mothers and children felt so strongly 
on this point that the kindergartner, to whom the 
grouping was largely a matter of ages, was sometimes 
hard pressed to keep the numbers in proportion to 
the morning group. As most of the children had 
already attended the morning group the previous 
term she also needed to keep the work intellectually 
in advance of the other session. This she really 
accomplished, but she never felt that it was tangible 
to either the children or the mothers. It was largely 
the same work presented in a different way. The 
need of a more definite intellectual problem became 
more and more apparent. She noted the children’s 
keen interest in a bit of the alphabet or a stray 
primer. She heard of abortive little efforts at reading 
athome. She heard proud recitals of stock sentences 
of the current first grade lessons. She remembered 


how she had learned to read at home herself when she 
was five years old. The question was not so much, 
“How can I prepare these children for the next 
grade?” as it was, “If these children are ready to 
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read, why should they be kept waiting six months 
or even a term?” 

The law of the Medes and Persians having been 
temporarily revoked, she was able finally to announce 
to the children that they were going to learn to read. 
They hailed this news with delight, and entered into 
the work with enthusiasm from the first. 

The teacher decided upon the vocabulary of The 
Three Bears for a start. The words were adaptable 
for her purpose and the children were still devoted 
to the tale. It also offered good material for 
dramatic play and occupation work. Some details 
as to the way in which the vocabulary was worked 
out may be of interest. 

One afternoon the children found some large 
printed cards on several tables, chairs, bowls, and 
toy bedsinthe room. Of course they were interested 
and curious and finally one child said, ‘‘I guess they 
are the names.’’ Soon they were bringing them to 
the teacher, proudly giving the names. The next 
exercise was to return the right card to the right 
place. Then came a more thorough mixing and the 
return of the cards. The next day three plasticine 
bears and pictures of Goldilocks were added. 

The objects were now put aside and word cards 
‘ were shown instead, but with a picture beside the 
word. Then came cards with the picture only, with 
a set containing the word only, for matching. Last 
of all came the word only, and now we were reading 
from the board. It will be noticed that the matching 
interest employed in picture puzzles was appealed to 
throughout the entire reading course. It might be 
almost laid down as a rule that until a child has some 
interest in the matching process, he is not quite 
ready for reading. 

We built a table scene illustrating The Three 
Bears. ‘Tiny cards were provided for the furniture, 
the bears, and Goldilocks, also the words big, little, 
middle-sized. The children loved to match these 
little cards to the scene and to the larger cards. 
About this time, our copies of the story began to be 
eagerly searched for familiar words and numerous 
home copies appeared. We now began to need more 
verbs and these were based largely on the rhythm 
work. They were easily adapted to our story. 

One day, after they had mastered about twelve 
words, they found a new card on every chair in the 
circle. These proved to be their names and great 
was the triumph of those who could find their chairs 
without help. A key card was used for those who 
were at loss. But in a wonderfully short time they 
all knew their own names and each other’s. 


They 


particularly enjoyed reading sentences from the 
board containing their names. 

Next came the streets in the district, and a few 
familiar signs. Let,” “‘Drive Slowly,” “‘Keep 
off the Grass,’’ etc. Lastly, came a few nouns used 
in the talks,—‘‘flag,”’ ‘‘red,”’ ‘‘white,”’ “blue,”’ 
“kite,’’ ‘‘flower.”” Mother Goose suggested itself 
alluringly, but it was thought that The Three Bears 
must take its place, or the class would have too great 
a variety of thought to do thorough work. 

Along with the reading went some systematic 
work with the alphabet. Very few of the children 
really knew it and it was required more in the second 
grade than in the first. Many charming games and 
some interesting seat work came out of the alphabet. 
In fact, the possibilities of seat work in kindergarten 
reading were endless and can scarcely be touched in 
this account. One bit of work which greatly pleased 
both children and parents was a book of cuttings 
illustrating The Three Bears, with each cutting 
labeled with a printed slip. The child’s name and 
address were added at the end,—hand printed by 
those who could do it, arranged from printed slips 
by those who could not. A hand printed book of the 
alphabet was worked out by nearly all of the class. 

An adjacent grammar school printing shop kindly 
provided us with our special vocabulary in small 
cards for seat work, and the keen interest which the 
children took in this typical grade work surprised 
the kindergartner. At the end of ten weeks, the 
class had thoroughly learned thirty-five words and 
the alphabet,—this on half session work, without 
any pressure except spontaneous interest. In fact, 
the work was allowed to lag occasionally when other 
matters seemed more important. The next term, 
upon entering first grade, they did excellent work, 
taking up the rapid fire machine gun style of in- 
struction with unusual ability. 

The question now arises, “If the work was in 
a degree so helpful, why not do ‘real’ reading in 
the kindergarten, taking the stock vocabulary, 
covering the ground in a given time and thereby 
perhaps enabling the children to skip a grade?” 

There were many reasons in the local situation 
why this could not be done. Some of them apply to 
the work in general, and may -be summed up as 
follows: 

ist. The only method of reading which can be 
safely introduced into a kindergarten must be free 
from the very element which pervades most primary 
reading,—compulsory speed for the entire class. 

2d. Insome situations, reading would be entirely 
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superfluous, taking the time which should be more 
properly devoted to other matters. For instance, in 
foreign districts, the foundation laid for English is of 
prime importance... If soon with 
artificial symbols, the child would be more hindered 
than helped. 
KXindergartners should not be forced to take 
up such work against their inclination and judgment. 
A good kindergartner usually knows what to adopt 
and what to reject for her children’s good. 

4th. The children who are to have such lessons 
should be as a group ready and eager. Any immature 
ones should be removed. 

Thus we see that there are many sides to this 


associated too 


3d. 


interesting problem. 
becomes more 


As education in the grades 
elastic, more creative, and less 
mechanical, the kindergarten should become more 
scientific, more liberal, and less prescriptive. Then 
will come the glad day when we shall meet on common 
ground, both as to method and _ subject-matter. 
Until then, the kindergartner must endeavor to be, 
intellectually, as wise as a serpent and as harmless 
as a dove. 


FOOTNOTE.—Those who are interested in the 
problem of pre-primary reading will find a most 
instructive article in The Teacher's College’ Record 
(Columbia University), September, 1916. 


“Do not let the needs of the war, however demanding, or its burden, however heavy, or 


its perils, however threatening, or its sorrows, 


however heartbreaking, make you unmindful 


of the defences of to-morrow; of those disciplines through which the individual may have 
freedom, through which an efficient democracy is possible, through which the institutions of 


civilization can be perpetuated and strengthened. 


Conserve, endure taxation and privation, 


suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those whom you have brought into the world that it shall 
be not only a safe, but also a happy, place for them.’-—Dr. John H. Finley. 
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Poster of Cut Paper 


A Family 
By Kate Mann Franklin 


HEARTY cock-a-doodle-doo with his more 
modest family adorns the poster this month. 
They come from the barnyard to wish us an early 
good-morning, with a promise of a bright and sunny 
day. The hen is a patient mother, but the chicks 
are wondering when Molly will appear with their 
breakfast. 
Use light tan paper as a background, mounted on 
brown No. 18 construction paper. Cut rooster, hen, 


and chicks all from the same brown paper, dress them 


in two shades of orange yellow, using more of the 
brighter color on the head of the family, and only 
a touch of orange on the chicks. The letters are also 
brown, perhaps outlined with orange, the fence and 
basket a lighter shade of brown. The poster could 
be mounted on black, using black for the fence, 
baskets, letters, and strip above the letters. Dif- 
ferent arrangements could be made with all parts of 
the design. The completed poster should be 22 x 24 
inches. 
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Two Spring Models for Children to Make 


By Anna M. Vogler, St. Louis 


Diagram for Gocart 


A Wheelbarrow 
Shes a square of construction paper. Fold sixteen 
squares. Cut on the solid lines of the dia- 
gram and fold on the dotted ones. Paste No. 1 on 
No. 2, and No. 3 on these two. Fold Nos. 4 and 
5 in halves and paste so as to form the short legs 
of the wheelbarrow. .Fasten the wheel to Nos. 6 


and 7. Cut out flowers and paste in the wheelbar- 
row. 


Pattern of Wheel 


A Gocart 

UsE a square of construction paper. Fold sixteen 
squares. Cut on the solid lines of the] diagram. 
Paste No. 1 on No. 2, and No. 3 on these two. Fold 
No. 4 in half and paste together. Then‘ fold this 
half in half, so as to form the footboard of the 
gocart. Fold No. 5 on the dotted line for the 
overhanging top. Make the short diagonal folds 
on Nos. 6 and 7, and paste the ends together at A - 


and B. Paste two wheels on each side of the 
gocart. 
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A Flag Game 


By Lena Ethel Buck, Los Angeles 


For the Kindergarten 
HILDREN form circle. One child stands in 


center holding a large American flag. Chil- 
dren salute flag. 


“T pledge allegiance to my flag, 
And to the republic for which it stands; 
One nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


Child in center chooses two children to give a 
small flag to each child in circle. Just before each 
child receives his flag he silently salutes it, by raising 
his right hand to forehead and then to flag. 

Martial music is played. Children in circle 
march around once waving flags. Halt, face center, 
holding flags out in front. 


Repeat: 


The flag! the flag! our country’s flag! 
The red, the white, the blue, 

Our flag! our flag! our country’s flag 
We love, and we'll be true. 


Then wave the flag, and lift the flag, 
The red, the white, the blue, 

Till every land shall see our flag, 
And love our country, too. 


The small flags are collected by the children 
who gave them. The center child places the large 
flag in its place in the room. 


For the First Grade 

One child is chosen to hold the large flag. The 
small flags are given to two children, who choose 
sides. The two lines are formed, facing each other, 
with a broad space between. The two children with 
flags go down the lines, giving a flag to each child, who 
salutes it silently. 

At the beat of a drum or the singing of some 
martial air, the leader with large flag marches down 
between the lines, one child from right line and one 
child from left line following until one long line is 


formed. All march around room waving flags and 
forming circle. The leader with large flag steps to 
center. 


Repeat verses about flag. 

Continue march around room. Halt. The leader 
stands with flag uplifted, while each child places 
his small flag in a tall receptacle. (This is preferable 
to laying it on table or desk. Flags should always 
be upright, whether in use or not.) The leader 
returns the large flag to its place. 

Variations in the game may be made at the 
discretion of the kindergarten director or first grade 
teacher. 
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A May Day Poster 


By Marjorie N. Melvain, Bloomfield, N. J. 


wi Day is a gala occasion in our kindergartens. 
The children, near and far, gather in parks 
where there are swings, seesaws, and beautiful green 
grass on which they dance around the Maypole with 
its gay streamers. Naturally, when the kinder- 
gartner asks the children, after such an experience, 
what they would like to have in a May-party picture, 
they suggest these activities. 
Although it is true that a blackboard drawing 
made by the teacher is enjoyed by the children, it is 


also true that a poster-picture which they themselves 
create is still more a thing of joy, so a poster was 
made in this way. One child was given blue chalk 
for the sky and covered the upper half of the board; 
another child, with green -chalk, covered the lower 
half to represent the grass. The trees were drawn 
with chalk. They may be made from paper—tearing 
the upper parts. Each child at the table made 
several individual posters for himself—each one 
taking one or two days to develop. 
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For instance, while the grass, sky, and trees were 
being made on the blackboard, all the other children 
did the same thing with crayons on their papers. 
Another child made the Maypole and several children 
made the different streamers while the same work 
was being done at the tables. The seesaw, swings, 
and balloons were carried out in the same way 
different days—making a separate poster of each for 
the table work but using them as a whole for the 
larger poster. 

Patterns for line cutting were given the children 
for the girls and boys who were to dance and swing 
and play. Original costumes were obtained by 
adding polka dots or stripes for dresses or sunbonnets. 
The children made enough for their own picture and 
each donated one for the poster. The blackboard 
being more spacious than the usual cardboard 
poster, work from every child could be accom- 


A May Day Poster 


modated and he took great pride in pointing out his 
little girl or boy—pasting it where he wished. 4 
The picture illustrated here was so satisfactory 
to the children that in answér to their entreaties, it 
remained on the board during the month of June. 
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May Baskets from Wall Paper 


By Bess Durham 


May Basket, No. I 


HfvY wall paper with pretty flowered patterns 
makes very satisfactory May baskets. 


I 

Cut from wall paper of a pretty design a circular 
piece with a radius of six and a half inches. Fold 
into halves. Fold into fourths. Fold into eighths. 
Open. Pick up the two folds which tend toward 
each other. Bring them together and paste a handle 
on to hold them, forming two pockets for flowers. 
If desired, short slits parallel with the circular edge 
may be cut on the folds. These add to the attrac- 


tiveness of the basket, and may be used as places 
to insert flower stems. 


II 


Cut a piece of plain wall paper in the form indi- 
cated in the diagram. Fold on dotted lines, and 
paste overlapping flaps. The sides may be deco- 
rated with flowers cut from wall paper. 
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Pattern and Illustration of May Basket No. II 
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The Best Garden 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


VERY one was very much excited in the King- 

dom of Fairland because word had come that 

the King was going to visit the countryside and see 
the gardens in the summer. 

Almost every one, even the village children, had a 
garden in the Kingdom of Fairland. They loved 
flowers and fruits, and they knew that their King 
loved them, too. They had seen the hedges of roses 
that lined the path to the castle, and the orange trees 
hung with ripe fruit, and the almond trees covered 
with blossoms. 

“The King will want to see a garden that is like 
his own,” the people said to one another. So they 
made great preparations that spring all along the 
countryside. Each one was sure that his garden 
would please the King the most. 

Then there came a rumor that the King might like 
one of the children’s gardens best. That was indeed 
wonderful, and the children spent all their spare time 
digging and planting. The fields and gardens were 
full of them in their bright smocks and wide hats, 
spading and raking and sowing. 

When summer came it was decided that Gareth’s 
garden was the most beautiful of all. 

Gareth’s father knew the King’s head gardener 
and so he had been able to carry home rare seeds and 
roots and bulbs. He had learned what kind of soil 
was best for roses and how to have a different rose in 
bloom every month in the year. He could raise such 
strange crops as peanuts, and apples the size of a 
giant’s head, and figs, and pomegranates. He hada 
hedge of roses in the garden like the King’s hedge. 
Gareth said that it was his garden because he spent 
a great deal of time in it, picking flowers and gather- 
ing fruits. He did very little weeding, although his 
father’s man needed his help. He leaned on his 
hoe and looked over the low wall at his neighbor, 
little Gustave, who had a garden too. 

“Why, Gustave,” Gareth said one day. 
garden is just the same as it was last year! 
haven't changed it for the King at all.” 

Gustave looked up a moment from his work. It 
was only a little garden but very neat and tidy, and 
Gustave tended it all alone. He had something for 
every one in the family in it. There was a bed of 
sweet herbs for his grandmother, and a kitchen 
garden of beans and onions and peas for his mother. 
There was a row of lettuce and carrots for Gustave’s 
rabbit and a patch of catnip for his pussy cat. There 
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were tall sunflowers to bear seeds for the magpie 


which hung in the cage outside the door, and there 
was a flower bed full of flowers that could speak, for- 
get-me-nots and four-o’clocks and morning-glories. 

“No,” Gustave said, going on with his weeding. 
“T didn’t change my garden. I couldn’t because I 
would have had to pull up so many roots that have 
been here a long time. And every single plant is 
growing for somebody I love. I did make it a differ- 
ent garden, though,” he said. ‘It is growing better 
this summer than it ever did before. I’ve taken 
better care of it.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,’”’ Gareth said. ‘‘The King 
won’t notice that. He won’t notice such a queer 
garden as yours anyway.” 

‘*Perhaps he will,’’ Gustave said hopefully. 
hasn’t a weed.” 

But Gareth did not hear. He had gone to pick a 
big apple and eat it, as he stood at the gate waiting 
for news of the King’s coming. 

Suddenly there was a cloud of dust; that was 
made by the wheels of the King’s chariot. There was 
a sound of music; that was made by the King’s 
musicians. The road was full of people, craning 
their necks to see, and all talking at once. 

“The King is coming,’ shouted Gareth, running 
in to his father. ‘‘The King is on his way to my 
garden!” 

So Gareth picked a great basket of fruit, and put 
on his best clothes and then sat down in the garden 
to wait for the King. The sound of music had 
stopped, but the King did not come. So Gareth 
picked a great bunch of roses for his King. They 
were just as beautiful as the King’s own roses, raised 
from clippings that the King’s gardener had given 
Gareth’s father. Gareth sat down with the roses in 
his hands and waited again, but still the King did 
not come. 

Then Gareth heard the sound of a strange, sweet 
voice. He ran to the wall and looked over. 

There was a man in shining cloak and wearing a 
crown upon his head. He held little Gustave’s hand 
as he walked about the garden. He was touching 
Gustave’s plants as if he loved them,— his grand- 
mother’s herbs, and the food for the pets, his mother’s 
vegetables, and the seeds for the birds. Then he 
picked a flower that could speak, a forget-me-not, 
and he pinned it to his cloak. 

Outside, the people whispered to each other in 
wonder, ‘‘The King has chosen Gustave’s garden as 
the best of all!”’ 
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more than thirty years. 


with this clay. 
sculptors, use and endorse 


S 


colors. 


For your convenience— 
four quarter pound rolls in a square box 


BOSTON 


NO COMMON CLAY 
WAS THE CHOICE OF 
ST. GAUDENS —— 


The great master of American Sculptors was a constant user of the 
greatest plastic clay ever produced—PLASTELINE—made in U. S. A. for 
His ‘‘Puritan,”’’ ‘‘Diana,’’ ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,”’ 
and other famous statues, noted for their perfect detail, were modeled 


His pupils, and in fact nearly all other American 


PLA STL. 


THE PURITAN—ST. GAUDENS 
Original modeled with PLASTELINE 


NE 


For school use it is preferable to common clay, or any clay substitutes on the market. It 
is ready to use when taken from the package, and does not soil the hands or make any muss. 
PLASTELINE is economical because it retains its soft, plastic consistency and may 
be used over and over again. 


kindergarten to advanced Art Schools. 


It is perfectly adapted to every grade of work from the 
Put up in one pound packages, in ten artistic 


Send for special circular and color card. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CiTy: Hoover Bros., Agents 


Plant Studies for Little People 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


IX. Leaves 


HE great lesson for children to learn in the study 

of leaves is the wonderful power of sunlight. 

It is useless to tell them in scientific terms what 
changes take place in the leaves under the action 
of sunlight, but it is very easy to show them how the 
leaf responds to the light and warmth of the sun. 
Show the children a potato or a gladiolus bulb. 
Ask them if they would like to see how it would grow 
in the dark. After they have examined it, put it in 
a dark but very warm place. It could be placed 
under a box near the heat if there is no convenient 
closet. The growth would be hastened if it were 
given some moisture. Show it to the children from 
time to time, and let them observe the whiteness of 
the growth. After the sprouts have grown several 
inches high bring them gradually into the sunlight, 
and the children will be pleased to see them take on 
the color of green. The power of the sunlight may 
be made subject for much thought. It warms the 
soil in springtime, gives the plants color, makes them 
grow, and finally ripens the fruit. Let the children 
place their hands in the sunlight, and keep quiet for 


a few seconds while they feel the warmth. Place 
colored papers tn the sunshine to fade. Sunlight 
adds color only to natural growths, and only vegetable 
dyes keep the colors well. 

If no leaves are out on the plants out of doors, 
bring in a few twigs, or plant seeds, so that the 
different kinds of leaves may be observed. If 
possible obtain examples of the different position of 
leaves on the stem. Some are arranged alternately, 
others opposite, while some are whorled or clustered. 
Good examples would be the linden, red maple, 
wake robin, and larch. There is an endless amount 
of material for study in the forms and veining of 
leaves. As many as possible should be gathered and 
used for lessons in drawing, painting, sewing, and 
modeling. The rings and _ sticks 
designing leaves on the table. 
compound leaves should be copied. 

If it is possible to take the children to the woods 
they can be shown how the fallen leaves finally decay 
and make rich soil to feed the plants. 
also study the shadows that the trees 
listen to the rustling of the leaves. 
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THE WEATHER-VANE 


( While the words of this little song do not carry out the Froebelian thought in full, it may be used in connection with this 
thought; or apart from it as an introduction of the child to the practical uses of the weather-vane.) 


A.B. P. Slav Folk Song 
Cuitp. Tell me what you're do - ing up _ there, Twist - ing and turn - ing?— 
WeraTHER-VaNE.With the wind bus - y up here; Would you be know - ing 
. eo 
Con pedale. ~ 
ae be learn - ing, Weath - er - vane — so bus - y up there! 
Which way ‘tis blow - ing, I can al - ways show you up here. 
OLD FRENCH DANCE 
~ 
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International Kindergarten Union 


The Silver Anniversary of the International Kindergarten Union will be celebrated at 
Chicago, June 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29 


The Glories of Chicago 
By Elizabeth Harrison 


HIS year marks the one hundredth anniversary — tion of Civil War records. 

of the entrance of the state of Illinois into the 

Union, but the historic events of the middle west 

reach far back of this period of time, and in their way 

tell of the heroic spirit of the early settlers of the 
great mid-west. 


A statue of Lincoln stands 
at the Dearborn Street entrance to Lincoln Park. 


In the Marquette Building, on the corner of 
Adams and Dearborn streets, Chicago, may be seen 
a series of bronze portraits of the discoverers of the 
Great West and of some of the Indian chieftains who 
befriended these early French pioneers. In this same Pe ee 
building, in fine mosaics extending around the gallery 
of the mezzanine floor, are given sketches of the life 
of Father Marquette from 1645 to 1675. On South 
Robey Street, where the south branch of the Chicago 
River meets the new drainage canal, may be seen 
the memorial cross, erected to commemorate the 
coming of Marquette and Joliet to the then embry- 
onic town of Chicago in 1673, on their return from 
their historic trip to discover the source and mouth of 
the Mississippi River, when this portion of the coun- 
try was still under French dominion. 

To the Wooded Island of Jackson Park has been 
transferred the Cahokia Court House, which is the 
oldest building occupied by white men now in exist- 
ence in the Mississippi valley. On Michigan Avenue 
and the river front is a bronze tablet recording the 
site of Fort Dearborn so bravely defended by the 


small garrison against the attack of hostile Indians. 4 - 2 ~ ae 
This fort was established in 1803. At the east end 


of Eighteenth Street, near the George M. Pullman | *"*™* ae 
residence, is a fine group of statuary commemorating | Fountain of Great Cakes, Bronze Lion 
the Massacre of Fort Dearborn on August 15, 1812, ; 
brought about through the treachery of what were 
supposed to be friendly Indians. 

A series of fine mural decorations recording the 
history of Chicago’s development is to be seen at the 
Central Trust Company Bank Building, 125 West 
Monroe Street. Memorial Hall, in the Public Li- 
brary Building on the corner of Michigan and Wash- 
ington, contains an interesting and valuable collec- 


Notable Chicago Public Monuments 
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The equestrian statue of General Grant is to be seen 
on the Jake shore drive of Lincoln Park, and the 
statue of another hero of whom Chicago is proud, 
Logan, holding aloft the American flag and seated 
on his fiery war horse, is a conspicuous object in 
Grant Park on the south lake front. 

One has 
made Chicago famous all over the world by its 
This 


side of the city’s life impresses itself immediately 


There are two great cities of Chicago. 
amazing financial and commercial activity. 


upon every visitor who walks along its crowded 
thoroughfares or watches the tens of thousands of 
workers pouring out from its shops and factories at 
the noon hour, or who takes time to inspect its great 
packing houses in the southwest part of the city or 
the manufacturing districts to the west. 


Even a 


is to be seen the exact reproduction of the Convent of 
La Rabida, from which Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage of discovery. Here is the beautiful Gothic 
building which at the time of the World’s Fair was 
erected by the German government, and is now used 
as a park refectory. Here too is the lovely Wooded 
Island, where may be found more varieties of plant 
life than in any other spot of the same size in America, 
it having been used at the time of the great Fair by 
all the nations to exhibit their choicest flora. 
Washington Park is a fine example of expert 
landscape gardening. Its wide, open meadows, its 
wooded walks and winding lagoons, testify to the 


marvelous skill of America’s greatest landscape 
artist, Frederick Olmsted. Only such parks as 
Prospect Park of Brooklyn, Druid Hill Park of 


Scene in Washington Park 


shopping expedition through one of the colossal de- 
partment stores gives evidence of the vitality and 
energy of this Chicago. 

But the higher life of our beloved city is not so 
apparent to those who are not a part of it,—~yet it is 
this side of Chicago that makes it an ideal vacation 
city for teachers and others who desire to combine 
rest and recreation. For resting the body and mind 
by contact with beautiful nature, there are one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven parks, large and small, covering 
over three thousand acres of ground. In them are 
to be found some of the world’s finest horticultural 
and architectural exhibits. In Jackson Park may be 
seen the Art Building of World’s Fair fame, now 
containing the six million dollar collection of the 
Field Museum. Here too, on the border of the lake, 


Baltimore, and Fairmount Park of Philadelphia can 
compare with it. 

Lincoln Park is also beautiful, with its flower gar- 
dens, its groves of trees, its long vistas, its miles of 
lake shore drive, and its zoo containing one thousand 
eight hundred animals, placed as nearly as possible 
in their natural environments. 
tue of Lincoln stands at the Dearborn Street en- 
trance of the park. This statue is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest expression of great 
sculpture in America. The sight of it gives the be- 
holder a truer idea of the mighty soul that brooded 
over the Civil War and brought forth a united na- 
tion. There are a number of other fine statues in 
this park which are well worth studying. 

Garfield Park contains the largest and finest floral 


Saint Gaudens’ sta- 
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Municipal Pier 


conservatory in the world, and illustrates in a wonder- 
ful way the beauty and luxuriance of the tropical 
world. Each of these parks is well worth visiting, 
and directions for reaching them will be given to 
every delegate to the I. K. U. All of the parks are 
connected by wide attractive boulevards, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles in extent, including miles and 
miles along the lake shore. The park system thus 
encircles the city and affords a delightful two-hour 
drive. 

Chicago’s great new Municipal Pier is another 
unusual attraction. Architecturally it is a thing of 
beauty and demonstrates Chicago’s practical ideal- 
ism, as one side of it is occupied by an immense 
freight and passenger boat terminal, extending three 
thousand feet into Lake Michigan, while the re- 
maining portion is a vast playground for the people, 
containing an assembly hall seating four thousand 
persons, where public concerts are given throughout 
thesummer. This side of the pier also furnishes open 
air and inclosed restaurants, free dining halls for 
picnickers, a playground for children, a_ broad 
promenade for strollers, a dance hall, a public com- 
fort station, and in fact almost every other conven- 
ience found in the congested parts of a great city, 
yet it extends far out into Lake Michigan, giving 
sufficient perspective to let the city, at twilight, fade 
almost out of sight. It is the pride of the city and 
the joy of our hearts, for it is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. Think of a playground 
costing four million dollars, in the heart of a city of 
three million, and rejoice, oh, ye kindergartners! 

Boating and bathing are among the summer at- 
tractions. The municipal bathing beaches are owned 
and operated by the city, and should be visited by 


every one who comes sight-seeing to Chicago. 
endon 


Clar- 
Beach alone accommodates ten thousand 
bathers. Bathing suits are loaned by the city to those 


who desire them, and the park laundries reported 
last year the lending to bathers of one million five 
hundred thousand towels in one month. This shows 
that in this city cleanliness is considered nigh unto 
godliness. 

All lovers of young children will wish to visit 
Chicago's playgrounds. There are seventy of them 
under the city’s supervision. In them informal pro- 
grams are carried out by the playground directors. 
They include construction in the sand pile, story- 
telling, imitative play, and various kinds of hand 
work, as well as work with gymnastic apparatus. 
In these playgrounds throughout the long summer 
days may be seen groups of happy children. Not the 
least joy to the little ones are the wading pools. 

These are only a few of the out-of-door attrac- 
tions of this city-by-the-lake. Excursion steamers 
ply hourly between the lake shore of the north and 
south parks, stopping at the Municipal Pier. Larger 
pleasure boats offer excursions across Lake Michigan, 
and to Waukegan, Milwaukee, and other points of 
interest farther north. At sunset and on moonlit 
nights such excursions become never-to-be-forgotten 
experiences. Many excursions may be taken on the 
trolley cars to the inland suburbs and resorts, bring- 
ing new and interesting experiences. One can easily 
spend weeks of open-air life in Chicago without re- 
peating any excursion. 

When we come to the cultural advantages of a 
city like Chicago, it is almost impossible to name 
them all. Many of them are truly re-creative, awak- 
ening anew the aspirations for the larger, higher life 
that the workaday world too often dulls, and inspir- 
ing the soul to better, more enduring effort to attain 
unto its supreme right to grow along with the body. 

Chicago is now the acknowledged center of music 
in America. We are proud of the fact that thirty 


Our 


million dollars is spent each year for music. 
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A Chicago Playground 


symphony orchestra, one of the great orchestras of 
the world, owns its own building, with an endow- 
ment back of it and also a large free music school, 
the generous gift of the late Bryan Lathrop. Need 
I speak of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, which 
brings sooner or later every great voice to Chicago, or 
recall the musical merits of our many choral societies, 
some of them organized by employees of great busi- 
ness concerns, others formed by the skilled musicians 
who have come from foreign lands to make Chicago 
their home, and still others growing out of the music 
training in our schools? The Civic Music Associa- 
tion deserves a whole article in itself. There are 
great music libraries, with hundreds of scores of 
operas, oratorios, orchestral and chamber music, and 
musical literature for every instrument, loaned as 
freely and as readily to music students as are books 
of other kinds. I do not know the last statistics, 
but two years ago it was announced that thirty 
thousand music students came that year to Chicago 
for instruction. Open-air concerts are given in all 
the parks once a week, and frequently more often. 


For those who are studiously inclined or who de- 
sire to do some research work after the Convention, 
or who would enjoy looking at rare art books, too 
costly for private ownership, there are the McClurg 
bookstore, the largest in the world, and many li- 
braries. I need but to mention our great public 
library, with its thirty-eight branch libraries scat- 
tered over the city, sending out five million volumes 
each year for home use and thousands more to 
schools, commercial houses, and other active cen- 
ters. In addition to this there is the great Newberry 
Library of reference books, the John Crerar Law 
and Medical Library for special students along those 
lines, and the Ryerson Art Library with its twelve 
thousand books on art and its thousands of art 
photographs and lantern slides, which were used last 
year by seventy-eight thousand people. 

What citizen of Chicago is there, whether he be 
of artistic temperament or not, who is not proud of 
our Art Institute—the “‘city’s home beautiful’”’ it has 
been called—with its record of over one million 
visitors in a single year, far outstripping any other 
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art museum in the country, even the Metropolitan 
in New York City? Its Sunday afternoon concerts 
with a record of thirty-five hundred in attendance and 
its evening concerts with eleven thousand, not to 
speak of its art school, which is the largest in Amer- 
ica, and its great loan exhibits following one after 
the other throughout the year, are enough to fire 
our hearts with a new devotion to the city’s higher 
life. Its grand stairway is suggestive of the open- 
hearted hospitality to all that is beautiful. The 
reproduction of cathedral fagades which may be seen 
in Blackstone Hall would give one a comprehension 
of the sacred duty of guarding the beautiful cathe- 
drals of Europe. The Blackstone collection of casts 
and sculpture includes two hundred and ninety-five 


to any kindergarten visitor who wishes to make a 
tour of the building. The most interesting activities 
of this great institution to the kindergartner and ele- 
mentary teacher are the children’s classes and the 
excursions for children through the various galleries, 
conducted by an expert. 

The space allotted to this article excludes any 
description o: the hundred other activities which 
show that the ideal life of our great city is being 
promoted through the united efforts of public- 
spirited citizens. These include child welfare work, 
day nurseries, fresh air stations for sick babies, 
special care for dependent children, clubs of various 
kinds for boys and girls whose home life is inade- 
quate, stations for boy scout troups, juvenile courts, 


Art Institute 


pieces showing the various nations of the earth. 
In the Ryerson collection are to be found fifty-two 
of the old masters such as are rarely seen on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Henry Field memorial 
room contains modern gems of priceless value. 
Another room is devoted to a collection of the beauti- 
ful paintings of George Inness. The new Gunsaulus 
Hall recently added to the Art Institute at the ex- 
pense of three hundred thousand dollars gives an 
increase of exhibition space of fifty per cent. 
Throughout this center of inspiration, located in the 
very heart of the city, are also to be seen most in- 
teresting -collections of ceramics, textiles, bronzes, 
lacquer work, and reproductions of the great art of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. A guide will be furnished 


the psychopathic institute or laboratory for testing 
sub-normal children, which is connected with our 
public school system. Lack of space also excludes 
all but the briefest reference to Hull House and the 
various other settlements which shine like lights in 
the dark corners of our city, and enlighten the 
boulevards fully as much as they enlighten the alley- 
ways. So, too, must be omitted all count of our 
schools, colleges, and universities that have made 
Chicago the educational center of the heart of the 
country. There are in the neighborhood of one 
hundred fifty professional schools for women alone. 
It is these activities of our beloved city-by-the-lake 
that tell of her spiritual life to which we invite 
you. 


In next month’s issue there will be more information about Chicago, 
the special subject being Chicago’s kindergartens. 
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Going to the N. FE, A. in Pittsburgh? 


Then Plan to Remain for Study in the 


Summer Term 
of the University of Pittsburgh 
Six Weeks, July 8 to August 17, 1918 


The regular faculty supplemented by Specialists from other 
Universities will offer a large variety of Courses in all 
Academic, Educational and Special Departments. 


The School of Childhood 


will be in session and will present courses 
and demonstrations on the fundamental 
principles underlying the education of 
small children for democracy. 


The Psychological 
Clinic 

will give Courses designed for 
teachers planning to work with 
the exceptional child in the 
special class. This will in- 
clude Mental and Physical 
Tests, Practical Work in Indus- 
trial Arts, and Teaching in a 
Class of Children of Arrested 
Development. 


The Junior High 
School 


is featured in a group of Special 
Courses on organization, cur- 
riculum and method. Com- 
plete Lists of Courses are 
offered for Teachers of Music, 
Fine, Industrial, and House- 
hold Arts, Physical Education 
and Commercial Subjects. 


For Bulletin, Address 
THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 
Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 
chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Outline of Program of Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, June 24-29 


DETAILS of the program for the twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the I. K. U. are not yet completed, 
but the outline, as it now stands, promises many 
attractive and interesting features. 

Monday, June 24, will be the day of arrivals, 
registration, and preliminary business, with meetings 
of the Executive Board, Committee of Nineteen, 
and Bureau of Education Committee. Delegates 
realize more and more the importance of coming to 
the convention on this first day of the week, so as to 
get settled in boarding places, and become ac- 
quainted with each other and with the plans for the 
meeting. It is time well spent to take this extra 
day. 

Tuesday morning will be open for visiting kinder- 
gartens. This is one of the most helpful parts of the 
session, for it makes the delegates acquainted with 
the actual working force of the local kindergartens. 
Visiting in groups has many advantages. 

Tuesday afternoon marks the opening of the con- 
vention, with a big meeting in Blackstone Theatre, 
at which the usual addresses of welcome will be 
given, and an address by a prominent educator. 

Tuesday evening will be devoted to the confer- 
ences of Training Teachers and Supervisors, and 
Directors and Assistants. The two meetings will 
be held simultaneously and each speaker will give 
her address to both audiences. The subject will be 
Experiments in Test Work with Children, and the 
speakers will probably be Miss Alma L. Binzel and 
Miss Bessie M. Park. 

Wednesday morning will be ‘Delegates’ Day,” 
with the usual procession, reports, and other novel 


and interesting features. 


Wednesday afternoon has a delightful plan in 
prospect. The meeting is to be held at the Munici- 
pal Pier, with Dr. John W. Withers, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louis, as the principal speaker. 
Music will be furnished by the Jackie Band. Dr. 
Peter W. Dykema of the School of Music, University 
of Wisconsin, will speak on Community Singing and 
will lead the audience in the singing of familiar 
songs. 

Wednesday evening is in the hands of the Local 
Committee, who have arranged to keep ‘open 
house”’ at the Art Institute. 

Thursday morning has an important kindergarten 
discussion at the University of Chicago, on the sub- 
ject of The Relation of Initiative and Organization in 
Education. The speakers will be Miss Patty S. 
Hill, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Miss Catharine R. 
Watkins, Miss Grace E. Mix, and others. 
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Thursday afternoon is to be spent at Mandel Hall. 
Music will be furnished on the pipe organ, and the 
addresses will be by Dr. Henry Neumann, on What 
the Kindergarten can do for Democracy, and another 
speaker to be announced later. 

Friday morning will be given over to the discus- 
sion of unfinished business, reports, and other mat- 
ters. 

Friday afternoon is set aside for the special Silver 
Anniversary Celebration. The speaker is not yet 
announced, but it is hoped that Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis will have returned from her second trip to 
France by that time, and will have much to report 
in regard to her work with the Kindergarten Unit in 
France. 

Friday evening gives the special social opportunity 
with a supper and symposium, at which there will 
be important speakers. 

Saturday, June 29, the last day of the busy week, 
is Chicago’s own day, and it will be filled with excur- 
sions and other interesting plans for showing to 
visitors the wonders of this wonderful city. Every 
one should plan to stay through the whole week. 


Contributions to ‘“‘Dollar Fund’’ for Kindergar- 
ten Unit in France 


The following contributions have been added since 
last month's list was printed: 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School, 
Miss Anne M. Moore, Hartford, Ct........ 
Miss Gwynne S. Davis, Winnemucca, Nev....... 5 
Miss Josephine S. Winne, Albany, N. Y. <a 
Mr. F. A. Scammell, Pueblo, Colo.............: 2 
Miss Marie Gibert, Cincinnati, Ohio............ ? 
Miss Anna L. Daniels, Talladega, Fla.... ae l 
Miss Annie N. Little, Hanover, Mass........ | 
Miss Grace E: Barnard, Berkeley, Calif. 
Miss Doris L. Fritz, Waverly, Iowa..... 
Miss Annabelle Lewis, Maysville, Ky. | 
Miss Helena Wilson, Houston, Texas. . Say | 
Miss Elizabeth N. Samuel, Columbus, Ohio... 1 
Miss Elizabeth Gaus, Williamsport, Pa... | 
Miss Susie C. Whittlesey, Norwich, Ct. | 
Miss Gertrude Browning, | 
Miss Kathleen Murphy, | 
Miss Helen B. Royce, I 
Miss Florence E. Tracy, | 


$43.50 


Total amount received April 4th, $107.50 
For information in regard to plans for the “* Kinder- 
garten Unit in France’’ see April number. 
Send contributions to Miss May Murray, Treasurer of 
the International Kindergarten Union, Box 1626, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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THE OUTDOOR BOOK 


By ZoE MEYER 


A nature reader for second grade. 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By BLAISDELL and BALL 


Published in 


A history reader for third grade. 
October, 1917. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is Wide Awake Junior, the new 
book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in colors. Vocabulary of 
200 words. Price, 30 cents. 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


Published in 


‘* Story-approach’’ 
phrasing. 


method, with 


emphasis on 
All pictures in colors. 


Price, 32 cents. 


Write for list of new books for the primary grades— 
supplementary readers and dramatic readers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 


a Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 


Grades 


Primary through 


©PRIMARY® 
EDUGATION| | America’s Leading 
| Primary Educational 


Magazine 


OCTOBER 1905" 


EDUCATIONAL -PUBLISHING-COMPANY 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGC 
AND SAN PRANGISCO 


$2.00 per year 


Send for sample and learn why 
you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Jack >prat had a cat 


BEST BY TEST 
The Fox Readers 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual. 


Now Ready. 


Phonetic Primer From Mother Goose 


(Profusely illustrated.) 


CATALOGS AND CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2-6 West 45th Street 


Educational Department 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. Itisa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’tit worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Short-Story Writing 


The Responsibility of the Kin- 
dergarten to the School 
By Grace E. Mix 


THE kindergarten, when  un- 
derstood, is recognized as a vital 
part of the elementary school; 
when it is not so recognized there 
are two main reasons: 

1. Lack of funds. 

2. Lack of understanding of 
principles and relationship to edu- 
cation as a whole. 

The popular idea of the kinder- 
garten is that it is a day nursery, 
a play room where attractive ob- 
jects are made, where children 
pass the time away until the 
golden hour strikes for entrance 
into the first grade and the land 
of real learning. 

Our present responsibility to 
the school and to the public is: 

1. To prove that the kinder- 
garten is not an expensive luxury, 
that it can be maintained at a 
moderate cost and still fulfill its 
function. We need to do away 
with elaborate materials and long 
lists of equipment. Fortunately, 
a child’s best development is often 
secured through such materials 
as a box, a piece of string, odds 
and ends of cloth or ribbon from 
his mother’s workbag. 

2. Kindergarten procedure 
must show that the kindergarten 
is a fine illustration of the very 
principles of democracy which are 
needed for the rebuilding of the 
world. 

These are the principles we 
have claimed: 


SELLING ON MERIT—NO CANVASSERS 


Each volume, 50 cents net. 


By FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed.B., Ph.P. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C 


First Reader—Second Reader 


NEW YORK CITY 


(a) The right of the child to 
self-expression. 

(b) The need of developing the 
initiative of the individual, always 
balanced by the need for that in- 
dividual to participate in the group 
—both because of what he has to 
give and what he may receive from 
the group. 

The practice of the kindergarten 
has had different emphasis at dif- 
ferent times: 

1. We have had marked em- 
phasis on the teacher organized 
group—with practically the same 
standard of result for all in the 
actual objects made. 

2. We have had an emphasis 
on the individual, his particular 
desires and impulses, and material 
has at times been used which cul- 
tivated the individual with little 
or no emphasis on the group. 


BE A SUPERVISOR 


Attend one of the 
Palmer Method Summer Schools 


New York—July Ist to July 26th 

1918 Boston—July Ist to July 26th 

Session Evanston—July Ist to July 26th 
Cedar Rapids—June 17th to July 26th 


Special schools of inatructivu and methods of teach- 
ing and supervising the Palmer’ Method of Business 
Writing; 400 teachers, representing 40 different states. 
attended the 1917 classes. The faculty includes some of 
the best-known penmen and teachers in the country. 


New Catalog now-ready. Address 


Pa!mer Method School of Penmanship 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Work, and Phonetics, taught 
Campbell, Principal of our 
ormal 
We have a 
secure more congenial 
DB. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


AW 
| 
Ligploceds 
catalog Gres. Write to-day. 
Scheel, Dept 302 Springfield. Mavs 
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3. Recently more attention has 
been paid to the self-organized 
group. There seem great possi- 
bilities here as a training school 
for democracy. 

Its advantages are: 

1. Individual initiative. 

2. Faith of one child in 
another. Greater appreciation of 
another’s work than when atten- 
tion is focused on the teacher. 

3. Co-operation for an end in 
which all voluntarily unite. 

4. Neutralization of differences 
of rank and age. Children of 
different ages and various stations 
in life seek each other. 

To vindicate the kindergarten 
as a democratic institution in prac- 
tice as well as in theory, we must 
show that we are giving ample 
room for that freedom of the 
individual, that freedom so: pre- 
cious that our boys ‘over there”’ 
are giving their lives for it, and at 
the same time that we are develop- 
ing a trained obedience to just 
authority and to requirements 
which are for the good of the 
whole group. 

So we may help to set the feet 
of the children of this generation 
on the road to that great brother- 
hood of nations of which we 
dream, when men shall be free 
because they have earned the 
faith of their fellows through co- 
operative service. 

_ Abstract of talk given at I. K. U. session, Atlan- 
tic City. 
‘‘Humane Sunday’’ and ‘ Be 
Kind to Animals Week ”’ 


HwuMANE thought and impulse 
expressed itself throughout Amer- 
ica on ‘“‘Humane Sunday,” April 
21, and during ‘‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week,” April 15-20. 

The purpose was to bring the 
subject of humanity and humani- 
tarianism prominently before the 
public, and especially the young. 


This year of all years the subject > 


comes home to America. On the 
battlefields of Flanders, a million 
and a half horses and mules, 
transported from America, are per- 
forming an indispensable part with 
the armies of the Allies. 

It is the sufferings of these ani- 
mals in the cause of our liberty 
that made this year’s celebration 
of “Be Kind to Animals Week”’ 
more appealing than ever before. 


THE NEW TEACHERS’ 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound, 100-page (9x12) book 
of illustrated plans and helps that 
place the volume at the head of all 
similar publications. This compen- 
dium of good things, equal to an 
ordinary volume of 400 pages, will 
be sent to you free of cost for prompt 
payment of inclosed bill for your 
subscription to The School Century. 
The book contains the following :— 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 
Book is its practical school plans for 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special 
days is included. All plans are well 
illustrated and directions are given 
for working them out in your school. 
They have all been tried and found 
good. The plans will enliven your 
school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper 
folding, paper cutting, drawing and 
woodwork. The handicraft exer- 
cises are well illustrated with full 
diagrams and directions for doing 
the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An ‘unusual series of lessons in 
busy work and hand work for pupils 
in the primary grades is a series of 
busy work calendars with illustra- 
tions and instructions for making 
them. Each calendar will serve for 
busy work throughout the month. 
There is one for each school month 
in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used 
successfully. They include 
grams for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln Day, Washington Day, 
Longfellow Day, Arbor Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and 
Playground 


A variety of games suitable for 
the playground and for indoor exer- 
cises add to the practical value of 
the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular 
school songs published in past years 
in The School Century are given 
with words and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language 
teaching, prepared by a half dozen 
different authors good at writing 
language stories, are included in this 
department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Eugene Field, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps ever Published 


PRICE 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 

How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8. Rose. 

20 cents. 


Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 


Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 

Lessons in Home Nursing. By Professor I. 
M. Stewart. 15 cents. 


Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 
and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


BRADLEY’S 
Straight Line 
Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of twelve plates of designs of familiar 
objects made with straight lines, with the fewest 
necessary curves to make the parts complete 
Cut out and joined together with tiny brass 
fasteners (supplied with each set). They are 
then colored with crayon or water colors. When 
finished the design has been transformed into an 
attractive paper toy. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will 
find this the most attractive material they have 
ever used for first steps in paper cutting and 
construction. It is also excellent as an educa- 
tional pastime for use in the home. 


No. 8213 THE FAMILY 

No. 8214 ALICE IN WONDERLAND SERIES 
No. 8215 MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 

No. 8216 MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS 


Price, per set, $0.25; postage $0.06 additional 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO : Thomas Charles Co. 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


BOSTON 


. Educational News 


THE young ladies of the Law 
Froebel Kindergarten ‘Training 
School, Toledo, Ohio, have con- 
tributed their mite to the Red 
Cross and war relief. A bazaar 
was held in December, which 
netted a fair amount. This was 
divided between the French war 
orphans and the Hospital Unit E 
at Montgomery, Ala. ._In addi- 
tion the class has made twenty 
comfort bags, thirty pairs of wrist- 
lets, thirty little dresses, and 
twenty-five trench caps. 


An interesting account of war 
work done in the schools has been 
received from Miss Lucile Allard, 
Pueblo, Colo. The work was 
started in her own school last 
September, through the Mothers’ 
Congress. Before Christmas two 
large boxes of beautifully made 
clothing, shoes, stockings, and un- 
derwear were sent across to France 
and Belgium. There were small 
dolls and picture books in every 
little dress pocket. These toys 
were made by the children of one 
of the foreign schools. The last 
report is of three more boxes sent 
containing fifteen hundred gar- 
ments for the children of France. 


Miss Mary E. Ely of the Ar- 
mour Practice School, Chicago, 
will conduct her week of summer 
work for teachers July 1 to 6. 


A kindergarten and_ primary 
school was opened at St. John’s 
Mission (Episcopal), High Shoals, 
N. C., last October. This is an 
isolated little cotton mill district, 
where none of the children had 
ever been in a kindergarten before. 
The mill is operated by the High 
Shoals Co., which is supporting 
the school. A good equipment 
has been’ furnished, including 
sand table, large building blocks, 
blackboards, etc. The attendance 
has been gratifying, even during 
the hard cold winter, and the 
people are enthusiastic over it. 
Both kindergarten and primary 
class have progressed rapidly, 
showing the need and value of such 
a school and its appreciation by 
the cotton mill people. 

Miss Charlotte A. Wing is in 
charge of the school. 

Under the auspices of the Oak- 
land Kindergarten Club, Miss 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer ander Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 350-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education 'a 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo reds, siated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, ciayon holders, easels, 
black board p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
Pointers, stone slate biackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE SILICATE BOOKSLATE 00, 
20-22-24 Vesey St, New York, 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN 


The Old Faithful” Crayons 


Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatery, Agricultersl, Com- 
wercial, Rormal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Prof.Genung and Civil Service Bzaminations. 

lish 260 ty sron free. Write 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dent 398. SPRINGFIELD. MASS 
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Mary Ely of Armour Institute 
Kindergarten, Chicago, IIl., gave 
a very interesting course of lec- 
tures on Kindergarten Education, 
in Oakland, Cal., during the first 
week in February. The lectures 
were attended by kindergartners 
of Oakland, San Francisco, Berke- 
ley, and Alameda. Many princi- 
pals and grade teachers were also 
present. The course was so highly 
appreciated that it is hoped Miss 
Ely may be secured for some 
future engagement. 


Miss Nora Archibald Smith 
gave a course of six lectures on 
Stories and Story-Telling during 
February and March at the invi- 
tation of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association. 

The lectures were open not 
only to kindergartners, but to first 
grade teachers, librarians, settle- 
ment, playground and Sunday 
school workers, and other persons 
interested in the education of 
little children. 

The subjects of the lectures 
were: 

The Art of Story-Telling; Fairy 
Tales: Ancient and Modern; Myth, 
Fable and Legend; Nature Stories 
and Humorous Tales; Poetry for 
Children; Religious and Ethical 
Stories. 

The Santa Clara County (Cal.) 
Kindergarten Association com- 
pleted its initial year with the 
March meeting at San José. Dur- 
ing the year the association has 
been instrumental in _ bringing 
many prominent kindergarten lec- 
turers before the San José public. 
Among the most noted were Miss 
Patty S. Hill of Columbia’ Uni- 
versity, who gave an interesting 
series of lectures, Miss Mary Ely 
of Armour Institute, Chicago, who 
also gave a series, and Miss Trace 
of Stanford University who spoke 
on Child Psychology. The asso- 
ciation is looking forward to 
another prosperous year under 
the following officers: President, 
Miss T. O. 
president, Mrs. Alexander Sheriffs; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Felicia 


Perkins. 
Program of War Relief Work 
THE Lucy Wheelock Kinder- 
garten Alumnz Association, Bos- 
ton, voted at the beginning of the 


MacKenzie; vice- 


children at an except ly low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work ona Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Bowing Cards, $0.10 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes pepeacnien Me enerous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
ona 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, r4th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


New York—437-5th Ave. 
Denver—Symes Bldg. 
Spokane—Peyton Bldg. 


‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 
with chapters on War, Salaries, etc., sent 
free. Thirty-third year. One fee regis- 
ters in all. 


THE BEST PENCILS FOR KINDERGARTEN 


EAGLE PENCILC® 


NEW YORK 


Eagle No. 773. Extra large diameter, containing a very large soft black lead. 
Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
Eagle No. 247. Pupil, large diameter, with small size No. 2 lead. 
It is important to know that these Pencils possess several unique and indispensable qualities for kinder- 
garten and first year work, and are recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Kindergarten 
Supplies 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 


AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


Weare headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 


to the Kindergarten. 


We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 


material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 


and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 


Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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year to direct its activities along 
the line of definite War Relief 
Work in addition to the educa- 
tional work always pursued. 

At the November meeting Mr. 
Seymour H. Stone, Executive Sec- 
retary of Boston Committee on 
Training Camp Activities, spoke of 
the work the community must do 
to safeguard the men in the camps. 
At that time over one hundred 
and fifteen Christmas bags were 
brought in for our soldiers at 
the front, thus assisting the Red 
Cross with their task. Also a 
Red Cross Unit, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alice Wyman, was 
started for making surgical dress- 
ings in the play room of the school 
on Saturday mornings. 

At the December meeting Miss 
Frances Curtis: of the Boston 
School Board gave a talk on the 
school situation in Boston, and the 
tremendous amount of work 
such a body tries to carry out. 

At the January meeting Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, Dean of Sim- 
mons College, spoke on Food Shar- 
ing. As we would share our sugar 
with a friend at tea, so we must 
share our national wealth of food 
with the Allies. 

At the February meeting Miss 
Caroline D. Aborn, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens in Boston, gave 
an inspiring talk. 

At the March meeting Mrs. 
Eva W. White, Head Resident of 
the Elizabeth Peabody House, 
spoke on the War Work at the 
Elizabeth Peabody House. With 
her enlarged vision and _ insight 
into the lives of the people of the 
West End, Mrs. White feels that 
the war is sure to bring about a 
more democratic solidarity of 
races. 

The May meeting will take the 
form of a reception to the senior 
class of the school to be given at 
the home of one of the members, 
Mrs. Howe. 

ELIZABETH J. BAKER. 


The duty of us who remain at home insafety 
to afford the means to make our boys power- 
ful and victorious is a most imperative one. 


Buy Liberty Bonds. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 


tary subjects, Nature-Study, Games, Art, etc. Credits applied toward Diploma. Chicago is a delightful 
summer city. For further information address: 


National Kindergarten 2d Elementary College 


vanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Special courses in Play- 
ground. Stories and Industrial Art. Practice schools. Dormitories 
on College grounds. Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union Convention held in Chicago, June 
24-30. For illustrated announcement of Summer School, address 


methods, with observation in Montessori School. 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


Register Now. Enrollment Fee One Dollar. 


Booklet ‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Teachers 
of all the States,"’ free to members. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 


Our SpEcIAL FIELD: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


One agency that does the work of many. Ne 


The largest in the West. "ROCKY MT IFA CHEERS’ 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 
OUR MOTTO “SERVICE” AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


SUMMER COURSES ON 
KINDERGARTEN SPEECH CORRECTION 


Given in Boston or your City, August 5-31. Price $5.00 up. Two weeks 
or four weeks Makes the Part-Time Speech Teacher. ‘‘THE WHEELOCK 
ScHOOL CoursE.’’ Send postal for circular. 


SWIFT NORMAL SCHOOL FOR SPEECH 


110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SCHOOL July Ist-27th, 1918 


The school opens immediately after the I. K. U. convention with a lecture-symposium by some of the 


most prominent Kindergarten leaders of the country! Those already assured are: 


Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, Boston, Mass. 
Miss CAROLINE ABORN, Boston, Mass. 
Miss PATTY S. HILL, New York City 


Miss CATHARINE R. WATKINS, Washington, D. C. 
Miss EUPHROSYNE E. LANGLEY, Chicago 
Others will soon be announced. Regular Courses will be offered and include Kindergarten and Elemen- 


Director, Mrs. MARY B. PAGE, 701 Rush Street, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL—July Ist to 27th, 1918 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago's 
most exclusive residential neighborhoods. For 
free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 923 Fine 
Arts Bidg., 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 9 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods, undergraduate and ad- 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Fall Term Opened September 11th, 1917 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CLEVELAND KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
2050 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Founded in 1894 
Regular course of three years prepares for Kindergarten and Primary positions. Lectures in Montessori 
Address NETTA FARIS, Principal. 
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